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Machine For The Dyeing Khaki 


Recently a large Southern plant with a reputation for the quality of 
work that they produce was in the market for a machine to dye khaki. They 
placed their order with us because they knew our reputation as builders of 
Quality Machinery would guarantee that the latest and best equipment for 
the purpose would be furnished. The result was the Equipment shown below. 


We solicit your orders for all kinds of Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery on the basis of Quality. 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 
any weave mill in the South. Do you use 


them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 


Charlotte, . 


Telephone 2781 and 2782 


. North Carolina 


SHUTTLES? 


THE JH WILLIAMS CO. 


MILLBURY - MASS EX 


~ 


= — 


S/NCE 1830 


Sr 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
F.. Bahan 


Southern Representative 


Box 581 Charlotte, N. C. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the. 
wy of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


MORE PRODUCTION PER SPINDLE 


Is Obtained 


By 


Old Style Roll Stand :, New Style High Roll Stand 
50° angle between. 68° angle between 
thread guide and yarn thread guide and yarn 


HIGHER FRONT ROLL SPEEDS 
made possible by our 
NEW HIGH ROLL STAND 


Careful Attention to Details Helps to Make 


The EASIEST and CHEAPEST to Operate 


It Pays to Install Modern Machinery 


S 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NeEwTON Upper FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICES 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


Park§pray Humidification Means Money for You 


\\ 
< 


cannot be stabilized by hand operation 


The Psychrostat is the Stabilizer 


Of course you can regulate your humidifiers 
by hand. Nobody said you couldn’t. 


But before you know that they need regu- 
lating either one of two things will be obvious; 
either the work itself or the help will pro- 
test—or somebody will have to run around 
taking sling psychrometer readings. 


If you regulate by hand and you can if you 
think you can afford it, you will get a chart 
something like the one at the top of this 
column. It’s pretty good—for a hand regu- 
lated job. The average relative humidity was 
about 60 per cent. 


But it wasn’t uniform and with nature 
changing as it does, it keeps one on the hot 
foot. Doesn’t improve production! 


And you are in the textile business—not a 
weather observer. 


Now what can uniform, stabilized, scientific, 
well balanced, regulated humidification do 
for you? What is good running—fewer ends 
down—worth? 


A test in one mill showed 3.8 ends down per 
hundred spindles per hour under regulated 
humidifiers; but another room in the same 
mill on the same goods without regulators 


had from 5 to 8 ends down per hundred 
spindles per hour. | 


In a mill making 20s to 60s combed 
and carded yarns, with automatic regulation 
throughout the mill, a three months’ test 
showed counts that never varied more than 
114% above or below the required number. 


Regulated humidity simplifies the regain 
adjustment problem. Yarn will not be too 
damp one day and too dry the next. While 
this is essential for the yarn mill it is also 
important to the cloth mill. A variation in 
regain requires a variation in cotton content 
foreven counts. Itis far cheaper to put auto- 
matic regulators on the humidifiers than to 
change gearing on spinning frames several 
times per week. | 
And so for all the economy there is in ade- 
quate humidification, there are finally but 
three things: evaporation, air change and 
balance. But the greatest of these is balance. 
You run a textile plant. Give all your 


thought to production by getting PakSpay 
humidification and the Psychrostat. 


W \ W \\\" 
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Humidity stabilized by automatic regulation 


Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers ontractors 
Industrial Piping and Arr Conditroning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
Canadian Agents, W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec. 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, Park$pray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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The jury of cold production figures 
brought this verdict after trial 


The picture illustrates the verdict: an ideal installation of Cooper Hewitt 
W ork-Light in the main weave room of the Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, N. C. For two years the effectiveness of Cooper Hewitt illumina- 
tion was observed in the basement weave room. The testimony that won the 
case was a production 3.35% greater in the Work-Lighted basement than in 
the main weave room with its combination of incandescent and daylight. 

Such an increase in quality output can’t be laughed off under modern 
competitive conditions. Do you want a trial in your own plant, without 
obligation? Write Cooper Hewitt Electric Co.,91 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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**Coal 


COLORS 


Fast Dyes 
of interest to everybody 


We are justly proud of our line of 
Anthrene and Thianthrene (vat) Dyes 
Anthraquinone, Acid and Chrome Dyes 
Fast to Light Direct Colors 


for cotton, wool, silk and other fabrics 


Let us help you with your problems 
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Dyestuff’’ 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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Cobb Warns Arkwrights of Danger of Sledded Cotton 


N informal meeting of The Ark- 
wrights was held at the Southern 
Manufacturers Club, Charlotte, last 
Wednesday following the meeting of 
the Carders Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association. The meet- 
ing was attended by a number of the 
members and directors of the Ark- 
wrights and several special guests. 
The meeting was featured by an 
interesting talk by F. Gordon Cobb, 
president of The Arkwrights, and 
executive secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association. Mr. Cobb is 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, 8. C. In speaking of the 
value of the technical and research 
work that is being carried on by 
The Arkwrights, Mr. Cobb took oc- 
casion to point out the troubles that 
the mills are having in handling 
snapped or bolly cotton that is har- 
vested by the so-called sledding 
method instead of picked by hand. 
He warned the mills that much of 
the high quality of the varns now 
being produced by Southern milis 
will be sacrified if such colton is 
used and that time and money in- 
vested by the mills in improving 
their preparatory equipment and 
processes will be lost if the amount 
of snapped cotton now being har- 
vested is not greatly reduced, be- 
cause of the dirt and trash in it. 
Mr. Cobb, in part said: 


“We are certainly glad to have the 
honored guests with us that we have 
at this meeting, and to know that 
you gentlemen are interested enough 
in the work we are trying to do to 
give your time to meet with us. 

“We would like very much to 
enter into one of our regular busi- 
ness meetings so that you could 
really see and realize the personal 
sacrifice these men are compelled to 
make in order to carry on this work. 

“Not onlv a sacrifice of their time 
but at personal expense. It has been 
said that the large majority of hu- 
man beings are by nature selfish. 

“May I ask our guests to note the 
fact that here is a hody of men who 
are devoting their time which often 
carries them into the small hours 
of the night when other onerating 
executives are asleen also bearing 
their traveling and other expenses, 
personally. 

“Can you imavine a finer spirit of 
loyalty and broad mindedness when 
you realize that our sole object in 
forming the Arkwrithte: was the 
hope of not only he'ping our brother 


overseer and superintendent but to 
put an industry in which is invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars on a 
comparable basis, so far as standards 
and other specifications are concern- 
ed, with other great indystries such 
as the automobile industry—stee! 
indastry—the cement industry and 
others. 

“Practically all great industries 
are making large appropriations for 
research, General Electric—West- 
inghouse and American Telephone 
are examples. The wonderful vita- 
phone is a recent result of years of 
research work. 

“Although the art of weaving and 
making yarns is so old that history 
cannot trace its beginning, the tex- 
tile industry is so young that we 
have been unable to get away from 
the habits of our fathers. 

“Not so many years ago the 5,000 
spindle mill was a large unit. I have 
seen in my day not 100 miles from 
this town a mill which brought its 
one bale of yarn to town e*¢ day in 
a one horse wagon and took the mail 
back. One man in this room now 
runs a large mill where yarn was 
auctioned. 


“In those not far distant! 
one man was superintendent and 
acted as overseer of each depart- 
ment and as engineer, office man 
and éverything—mills grew to 10,000 
to 20,000 spindles and ‘they had 
lo put on overseers. They grew to 
100,000 spindles and they had to stili 
further expand and specialize the 
management. 

“Although we have made wonder- 
ful strides in management we are 
still laboring under the handicap of 
the “Habits of our Fathers.” 

“The fact that we are creatures 
of habit is our one greates! handi- 
cap. A cow will walk around a tree 
on her way to the barn from the 
pasture.—Let the tree rot down and 
she will walk around the stump and 
when the stump is gone and the 
ground is perfectly smooth she will 


times, 


continue to walk around because 
she has always done so. 
“We haven't progressed as we 


should beeause we haven't had the 
proper vision. We haven't had the 
training. We haven't had the nerve 
to break away from those old habits, 
those old methods of manufactur- 
ing. 

“Before the Arkwrights had sys- 
lematized their work startling dis- 
coveries were made. After all the 
work we have done in the Southern 


Textile Association, in fact the Re- 
search Committee was probably 
more surprised than the average 
overseer and superintendent when 
research proved conclusively that it 
was useless, in fact, a detriment lo 
use jack frames under certain con- 
ditions that many mills were using 
them. 

“This bears out still further that 
we are creatures of habit. We are 
operating jack frames under certain 
conditions because we have always 
done so. Many mills will now save 
thousands of dollars per year as a 
result of that research work. 


“One of the most vexing problems 
we have to combat is the fact that 
the theoretical standards which have 
been set us will not work in practice. 
That was brought out very forcibly 
at our sectional meeting held at 
State College when we had both the 
theoretical and practical man in the 
same meeting. 

“IT repeat, we would like to have 
you see this work being carried on 
but we also realize that would be an 
imposition on your time, therefore, 
we will confine our work at this 
meeting to passing on a few tests 
that we are almost compelled to pass 
on but which will not take-long be- 
‘ause the detail work has already 
been done. 

“There is, however, one. very im- 
porfant. matter I wish to merely 
mention for information because 
very soon everybody will be dis- 
cussing it. 

“We received a letter recently 
the superintendent of one of the 
largest bleacheries in the South 
stating that they were having all 
kinds of trouble with some of the 
goods they are receiving, getting il 
to bleach and dye without leaving 
streaks and spots in the goods. 

“We have also received numerous 
inquiries from other sources regard- 
ing the same trouble. The most com- 
mon complaint has been that the 
goods will not take the dye evenly. 

“At any rate, something has hap- 
pened that is giving bleachers and 
printers trouble. 

“No doubt most of you are fa- 
miliar with what is termed snapped 
and bolly cotton. The government 
has made exhaustive tests to prove 
to the farmer that it does not pay 
him to gather his cotton by this 
method, yet reports show that there 
have been several millions of bales 
of sledded cotton gathered from the 
past cotton crop. 


“Formerly we only had the tail 
end of the crop to contend with as 
snapped cotton. Now whole crops 
are being sledded because it can be 
gathered for about $2.50 per bale, 
making a saving to the farmer of 
£3.00 to $10.00 per bale and incident- 
ally a loss to the mill of at least 
double that amount. 


“We have proven conclusively 
thal a mill running sledded cotton 
has more than one-third of its ends 
down on spinning caused by the bark 
which comes off the cotton stalk 
going through all the preparatory 
machinery and finally knocking the 
ends down on the spinning. 

“In other words an operative can 
only attend two-thirds as many spin- 
dies where a mill is running sledded 
cotton as she can if the mill is run- 
ning on the same gerade of cotton 
which has been gathered in the 
regular way. 

“An examination of a cotton stalk 
will show that even in pulling off the 
bolls you get long fibres of the bark 
mixed with the staple of the cotton. 
This bark or long ‘slivers is very 
strong and slick and the gins will 
not remove it, the vertical and hori- 
zontal openers will. not remove it, 
three processes of picking will not 
remove it and neither will the pro- 
cess of carding remove it, therefore, 
something must be done with cotton 
mill machinery to meet this new 
method of gathering cotton. 

“In studying the Government 
tests of snapped and sledded cotton 
we believe we have found something 
that is affecting bleaching and dye- 
ing. 

“Tt is a known fact that cotton 
fibers which are hollow do take dyes 
more uniformly than fibers which 
are flat, and micro-photographs 
show conclusively that snapped cot- 
ton is, in most every case, inmature 
and therfore does not have the hol- 
low fiber. 

“In visits through mills I see evi- 
dence of snapped cotton—at the 
pickers around the trumpets, on the 
guide boards, evidence of snapped 
cotton where mills do not even know 
they are using snapped cotton. 

“Where we former's had only the 
tail end of the crop as snapped col-: 
ton—the Western planters are now 
gathering whole crops this way. 

“In the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion we have worked for years try- 
ing to reduce the beating of cotton 
as much as possible, eliminating 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Scouring, Bleaching and Dyeing Cotton After Treatment With Oil Spray 


T Burlington, N. C., last winter at 

the meeting of the Southern 
Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
there was a lively discussion con- 
cerning the effect of oil spraving on 
cotton as regarded dyeing; this ap- 
plied more especially to mineral oi! 
spray. 

At the suggestion of some who 
were present, it was decided to run 
some tests at the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College to se- 
cure data on this subject. 

Textile chemists. and dyers do no! 
need to be: reminded that tests as 
made in a lab are made under dif- 
ferent conditions of quantities, 
methods and apparatus than the 
tests made in actual practice in the 
plant. However, the results of the 
tesis made in our laboratory are 
passed on to you with the hope that 
they may prove of some benefit to 
you. 

The Cotton Oiling Process. 

The oiling of cotton in the “sprav” 
process is done on the raw fiber: 
usually at the bale breaker or at the 
pieker. The object being to lubri- 
cate the cotton fiber to make it work 
better during the processes of card- 
ing and spinning. Whether or not 
the oil is of value in these processes 
does not interest us as dvers as 
much as does its effeet on the dye- 
ing qualities of the yarn and cloth. 

Bleachers 


By Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, Textile School, North Carolina State College 


moved in the scouring processes. 

Dr. Richard B. Earle states that in 
the presence of oil on cotton fiber 
the cloth dyes a deeper shode, and 
if there is any inequality of distri- 
bution of oil on the fibers, the dye- 
ings are bound to be uneven. In 
carding and spinning the mixing of 
the fibers tends to even up any ir- 
regularities of oiling. He found an 
increased depth of color and better 
penetrattion than with untreated 
fibers. 


With kier boiler cloth, Dr. Earle 
said that no trouble need be appre- 
hended if an easily emulsified min- 
eral oil has been used in spraying. 

Gray cloth dyeing as in the case 
of sulphur dyes, where the cloth is 
singed, diastafored, washed and 
dried, requires that the eloth shall 
have been treated with an oil that 


is emulsifiable with water alone. 
This is due to the fact that the 
cloth is not kier boiled or treated 


with caustics, but treated with wa- 
ter only. 


With the foregoing as a basis it 
was decided to try the éxperiments 
on yarn that had been sprayed with 


various oils As Dr. Earle stated 
that there is no danger in scouring 
and dyeing samp'es which have the 
oil uniformly sprayed thereon, the 
skeins were sprayed with the idea 
of having the oil unevenly applied. 
In this manner, it was hoped to 
show whether uneven spraying or 
distribution of the oil -would inter- 
fere with the dyeing. 

The method of applying the oil 
was to weigh out the skeins and 
apply the oil with a spray-gun until 
the skeims had gaimed 1 per cent (in 
one case, and 5 per cent in another) 
of the oil. Then the skeins were 
allowed to hang for a few days to 
allow for penetration. 


Procedure of Test. 

The oils used were a straight min- 
eral oil that was being used in the 
schoo! for lubrication; a 50 per cent 
sulphonated oil; a sample of spray- 
ing oil that was given to the school 
about two years ago, and a sample 
of oil used in spraying cotton in one 
of the local mills. The last two 
were of the emulsifiable mineral oil 
class. The reason for using these 
last two was that we had been told 


the oil being used in the mill was of 
a better class, that is, that It was 
more emulsifiable. The same firm 
made both, but had improved their 
compound since giving a sample to 
the school. 


Scouring was done by two meth- 
ods: a light scour by using an open 
kettle with 5 per cent each of soap 
and soda ash at a boil for an hour, 
and a kier scour using 1 per cent 
caustic soda with ten pounds pres- 
sure for two hours. All percentages 
are figured on weight of goods. The 
per cent of oil on the skeins in one 
case was 1 per cent as used in spray- 
ing formula; and in the other case 
was 5 per cent to give an excess of 
oil, to find the effect of having too 
much oil. 


In scouring with the soap method 
the goods were well rinsed in hot 
water, but with the kier they were 
rinsed with cold water: these facts 


will be taken into consideration 
later. 
After scouring, the skems were 


bleached in bleaching powder solu- 
ttion of 1.5 deg. Tw. 

After drying, skeins from 
lot, exeepting the straight mineral 
oil samples, were extracted with 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Table of Results of Bleach ng and Dyeing Appearance 


Color— 


and dyers naturally Method Method of Sulphonated 
have a dread of mineral oil as they -of Dyeing Scouring Old Oil New Oil Oil 
know from experience of the great 
trouble caused by mineral oil stains Rae. per cone: ——-Batch Soap Duller Bright Trifle 
(from lubrication of machinery) Soap Darker Lighter Duller 
which has come in contact with the 
yarn or cloth. These straight min- Direct Red (1 per cent oil) _.....Batch Kier Darker Lightest Duller 
eral oil stains cannot be removed by 
saponification in alkali boils. Indiv. Kier Dark Same as Same 
In a discussion held at the last : 
annual meeting, in December, 1925, Direct Red (5 per cent oil) Batch Soap Dullest Bright Duller 
E. H. Hinckley, who is interested in , 
the manufacture of one of these Indiv. Soap Dullest Bright Dull 
mineral oil compounds for spraying, Direct Red (5 per cent oil) Bak Kier Dullest Bright Duller 
stated that in their search for a : 
suitable oil, his firm had tried many. Indiv: Kier Dullest a Same 
Among the number was sulphonated 
oil, which is, of course, familiar to 
you all. As it is used in dyeing, you Sulphur Blue (1 per cent oil) _...Bateh Soap Streak Darker than scnafaeateih 
are familiar with its qualities. Be- 
cause of its use in dyeing, we used it Batch Kier Darkest Darker than a owe 
in our tests for comparative results. 
However. Mr. Hinckley said fhat Sulphur Blue (5 per cent oil)_ Batch Soap Dark Darker than 
sulphonated oil was not suitable for ; 
oil spraying because of its action on Batch Kier Dark 
the card elothing. 
This firm finally decided on a _ Direct Blue (1 per cent: oil). Batch Soap Same Same Same 
mineral oil compound of the emul- 3 
sifiable type, claiming that a min- Indiv. Soap same Same Same 
eral oil is of much assistance in ; : 
sotfening up waxes and fats on Direct Blue (1 per cent oil) . Batch Kier Same Same Same 
cotton fibers, and making them 
| me Sa 
easier to remove in the scouring 
ee 3 Direct Blue (5 per cent oil) _..Batch Soap Same Same Same 
Chemists know that mineral oils 
are not saponifiable, and also know Indiv. Soap Same Same Same 
that emulsions are comparatively 
easy to remove in scouring. For Direct Blue (5 per cent» oil): _._..Batch Kier Same Same Same 
instance, fresh milk is likely the ; 
most perfect emulsion of nature, Indiv. Kier Same Same Same 
and when spilled on cloth, it can be Bieached Sheins 
removed easily by use of a little 
warm water and soap. If amineral Ope per cent oil Soap Poorest Whitest Next P 
oil compound is emulsifiable, then 
theoretically it should be éasily re- Kier Poorest Good Good 
*Paper read at te meeting of the Ameri- Five per cent oil Soap Poor Whitest Next 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Kier Poor Next to 
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This new cloth deserved 


new selling policies 


«2 how Kaumagraphs helped to effect them ~~ 


Based on an interview with Mr. J. D. Hawke, Catlin & Co., Inc. 


N 25 years, there had not been 

a single basic change in the 
manufacture of napped_ cloth. 
Then, a little over a year ago, a 
new napped cloth was introduced. 
A blend of wool and cotton. Light 
in weight, yet wonderfully warm. 

“Blendown,” it was christened 
by Appleton & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
the manufacturers of this cloth. 
And “Blendown,” decided Catlin & 
Co., Inc., the selling agents, “is a 
cloth to be really proud of. It is 
so distinctive in character, it de- 
serves a distinctive selling policy.” 
So Catlin & Co., adopted a selling 
plan radically new in their ‘busi- 
ness. 


For they decided to trademark 
“Blendown,” to place the name at 
regular intervals of one yard each, 
along the selvage of each roll. In 
this way, they felt, they would 
identify this remarkable cloth, and 
prevent substitution of inferior 
fabrics. 


But—how to apply that trade- 
mark’? There was a problem. They 
carefully investigated several pro- 
cesses. But they found only one 
practical satisfactory method. It 


was the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method. 
This investigation was made 


over a year ago. Since then at the 
mill, the name “Blendown” is ap- 
plied by machine, with Kauma- 
graph Transfers, to every yard of 
material produced. 


“The Kaumagraph Transfer,” 
says Mr. J. D. Hawke of Catlin & 
Co., Inc., “offers the most beauti- 
ful. convenient and economical 
method of trademarking. It has 
proven satisfactory in every way. 
It is especially remarkable how 
evenly the name is applied along 


This is the Kaumagraph mark 


25. BLENDOWN 


WOOL AND COTTON 


APPLETON 


— * AlLENDOWN. 


the selvage by the Kaumagraph 
method.” 


The Practical Method of Trade- 
marking 


The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only practical meth- 
od of applying trademarks to 
hosiery, silks, cotton goods, wool- 
ens, and other textile fabrics. With 
Kaumagraphs you can stamp your 
trademark on the fabric in any 
color—with a beautiful mark that 
won’t smudge or discolor. Kauma- 
graphs can be applied by machine 
along the selvage; by hand in a 
second as an end stamp; or on the 
toe of hosiery. 


Kaumagraph’s Service Depart- 
ment offers you a helpful, untiring 
assistance in designing or applying 
a trademark. Kaumagraph’s litho- 
graphic Department offers un- 
equaled service in quality and 
prompt deliveries, on such litho- 
graphic requirements as board-end 
labels and hosiery packing. 


This twin Service’ is without 
parallel—only Kaumagraph offers 
it. We urge you to send the cou- 
pon below today for samples of our 
Lithographic work and of Kauma- 
graph Transfers, to learn how 
Kaumagraph’s Twin Service can 
serve you. 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 West 3ist St., N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia 

Charlotte Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


Kaumagraph Co., 
350-356 West 31st St., 
| New York City 


Please send us samples of | 
a Kaumagraph's Twin Service, to- 
gether with ful! information. 


This isthe Kaumagraph mark 
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AYON waste, a by-product in the 
manufacturé of rayon yarns has 
found its way into the textile 
scheme of things to such a degree 
that the production of a fibre thal 
can be carded, combed and then 
spun, has become more than casual. 
What was once regarded as waste 
and burned as fuel by many of the 
mills, is now almost a separate prod- 
ust. It has become standardized and 
treated so that worsted and woo!en 
mills all over the world have used 
it in the manufacture of pile fab- 
raics, among which are listed Bo- 
livias, and also by the knitting mills 
for blending with worsted and wool- 
en yarns to give sheen effects in 
sweaters and other goods such as 
the Ballbriggan dresses, according to 
E. W. Dutton, in the Rayon Journal. 
Today, cotton mills here and 
abroad are using what practically 
amounts to a waste of a very fine 
denier but known as staple fibre, in 
the manufacture of varns on cotton 
machinery. Also various schappe 
spinning mills in Europe are mak- 
ing a yarn from this product that 
looks almost like spun silk. This so- 
called staple fibre is deliberately 
produced and cut to the proper 
length for uses in these mills. We 
see a development from what is 
really waste and a by-product into 
a more or less standard raw mate- 
rial. 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 


SOUTHERN B ETIN 


Uses 


The ordinary seven denier waste 
can generally be classified into what 
is known as soft open waste or 
thread both bleached and unbleach- 
ed as well as a mixture of the two. 
There are martiy kinds of waste of 
the two. There are many kinds of 
waste such as viscose, cupra-am- 
monia, chardonnet and acetate or 
celanese. Viscose process waste is 
the predominating production. Man- 
ufacturers have found it impossible 
to mix any of the above because -of 
the differences in dyeing and handl- 
ing. Acetate waste is good for cross- 
dyeing effects but is produced in 
very limited quantities. Cupra-am- 
monia waste takes practically the 
same dye as viscose but takes it at 
a different speed and degree which 
makes it inadvisable to use the two 
together. 

. By careful sorting and grading of 
the waste to make it standard, top 
manufacturers have produced uni- 
form tops from which uniform 
yarns are made. The same waste 
is also carried or garnetted with uni- 
form results. It has been found that 
it is possible to blend various viscose 
process wastes where the wastes 
have become standardized and the 
resulfs known. 

As a result of this natural develop- 
ment, the standards of waste have 
been raised and better garments are 
produced from them. The manu- 


facturers of Bolivia cloths for wom- 
en's coatings have found this waste 
an excellent material for giving a 
silky sheen to the goods and for low- 
ering the cost. It is doubtful today 
if there is any other cloth suilable 
for women’s low priced coatings that 
will meet the price or suit a woman's 
fancy better than Bolivia. The 
qaulity of these Bolivias has improv- 
ed with the selection of the waste 
for same. 

The Ballbriggan garment is popu- 
lar one minute and out of style the 
next, but this garment has used a 
lot of worsted spun yarn containing 
rayon and the sweater trade has also 
used uantities of it. Spun rayon yarn 
finds its place in stripings, in sports 
searfs, sports stockings, tapertries, 
velvets, plushes or in any fabric 
which requires a silky sheen. 

Naturally, rayon waste has its 
drawbacks. It is not particularly 
resistant to water and when used 
alone, has not particularly much 
elasticity. It is a bit metallic and 
harsh. If this is used in combina- 
tion, however, with silk, wool or cot- 
ton, it has the quality of giving life 
to the goods, a good sheen and its 
drawbacks are overcome by its asso- 
ciation with the other products. In 
short, it furnishes a low priced raw 
material which if used in a thought- 
ful and competent way, has a very 
great commercial value. 


Staleys 
PRODUCTS 
FROM 


Staley Textile Starches 
Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 
STALEY’S ECLIPSE MILL STARCHES Thin-boiling Starches for 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 
Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 
For Heavy Sizing and Stiff 


Finishing. 


Thick-boiling Starch, 


Thursday, March 3, 1927. 


Most of the waste used in this 
country so far has been imported 
because the domestic production is 
more or less limited. New methods 


in the manufacture of rayon are 
cutting down the waste. Increased 
production, however, is probably 


offsetting this. Increased uses will 
come with lower prices for waste 
and, as the last year has proven, a 
declining waste market has not les- 
sened its uses. The importers of 
waste and the dealers abroad are be- 
binning to realize that waste is not 
waste any longer but that it is a 
product. that must be sorted out al- 
most as carefully as wool. If the 
manufacturers of Europe Would give 
a little more care to handling their 
by-product and grading same, they 
would have less complaints and get 
better prices for this by-product. 
The manufacturers here have realiz- 
ed the importance of knowing the 
source of supply of their waste to 
make sure that it will run uniform 
and that it will not be a mixture of 
various kinds of waste. 

This scientific handling of waste 
has made it possible to spin very 
good varns on the Bradford and 
French systems, the woolen, the 
Schappe system and recently on the 
cotton system. A much finer denier 
waste or staple fibre is required 
from cotton and schappe spinning 

(Continued on Page 34) 


re- 


washed and re-bolted for 


Sizing and Finishing. 


For Bright Colored Warps 
or Fabrics, Rayon and Spe- 


cial Finishes. 


For Khaki, or White Goods. 


25 Church St., New York 


88 Broad St., Boston 
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Perspiration 
cannot 


CELANESE brand yarn can be immersed in sea- 


water for months without absorbing any appre- 
ciable amount of water. It is just as resistant to 
perspiration. 

It will not stain nor rot even when worn con- 
tinually throughout the year. And white Celanese 
brand yarn never yellows with time. 

In these respects, as in many others, this 


beautiful fiber reveals its unique character. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and 
remarkably durable; and it unique 
hygienic qualities. Dyed with its special 
SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water 
and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


MOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark. in the United States. of The American Celiuiose 4 Chemica: Manufacturing Company. Lid.. to designate its brand of yarns, fabsics. garmenm. ex 
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Pickard Sees Bright Future for Cotton Industry 


Washington, D, C—Declaring that 
while the textile industry is not one 
of the most attarctive fields for de- 
velopment in new areas at present, 
E. T. Pickard, chief of the textile di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, 
said that in terms on decades we 
shail see cotton yarn spun and cotton 
woven from coast to coast. 

Mr. Pickard made this statement 
in anwser to questions as to the de- 
sirability of expanding the textile 
industry because of increased cotton 
vields from year to year. 

“The development of the textile 
industry,” he said, “and especially in 
cotton States, should be considered 
in the light of all existing conditions 
and facts. It is unusual economic 
policy to merease the capacity to 
produce a commodity already over- 
extended. However, a normal growth 
may be expected as antiquated and 
obsolete plants and equipment will 
he renewed in the same locality or 
elsewhere, and the American pas- 
sion for improvements and mechani- 
cal devices looking toward efficiency 
of production must be satisfied by 
reasonable replacements or expan- 
sion. 


‘Eight billion five hundred million 
square yards of cotton cloth can be 
produced annually with the present 
facilities of American cotton mills 
running on a single shift capacity. 
Eliminating the 17,000,000 flappers 
who wear practically no _ cotton 
goods at all, an annual production 
of this enormous quantity would 


make available 85 square yards of 
cotton cloth for every other man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States. 

“As a matter of fact, for 20 years 
the per capita consumption has 
averaged around 60 square yards. It 
would seem then that the establish- 
ed cotton textile mills have a single- 
shift capacity to produce 25 yards 
more per person than is used. How- 
ever, the mills for several years have 
heen running at less than 100 per 
cent capacity and the failure of the 
consuming public to increase its 
uses of cotton goods in one form or 
another has indeed spelled evil 
times for this primary American in- 
dustry. 

“There are a few basic considera- 
tions which anyone interested in 
new textile mill development should 
investigate. 

“Primarily, it. would occur to a 
great many that the first advantage 
is close proximity to abundant sup- 
plies of raw materials. In some in- 
dustries this may be a deciding con- 
sideration but for -cotton mills I 
doubt that it is always of primary 
importance. Styles, qualities or con- 
structions of goods change, which 
may make it necessary for a. mill 
originally designed to use nearby 
cotton to secure other types or 
grades from long distances. 


“Of greater importance would be 
reasonable proximity to consuming 
must be remembered, 


markets. It 


however, that only a small propor- 
tion of textile cloths are sold over 
the store counter to the ultimate 
consumer. The bulk, these days, is 
sold by the manufacturer or con- 
verter to the manufacturing or me- 
chanical trades and we buy the cot- 
‘on cloth as linings in garments or 
shoes or as component parts of auto- 
mobiles and 101 other things. Fur- 
thermore, most goods produced by 
mills have to go through finishing 
processes before they are available 
for distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer and if the unfinished goods 
have to be shipped long distances for 
bleaching, dyeing, or printing, it 
would put the mill at a decided dis- 
advantage. 

“Plentiful supplies of skilled or 
easily trained labor, cheap power or 
fuel, good transportation facilities, 
fair and equitable labor laws and 
just taxation with reasonable assur- 
ance of stability in these directions 
are a few more of the important 
factors in the successful and profita- 
ble operation of a textile mill. 

“If we are to deal intelligently 
with the problem of oversupply of 
cotton and overeapacity to process 
cotton into cloth serious efforts must 
be launched to find new uses for 
this important fiber. Fortunately, 
both the cotton and cotion manu- 
facturing trades have recognized 
this necessity and are about to un- 
dertake a very comprehensive study 
of the subject. Perhaps we shall 
never again see the day when cotion 


goods are as great a factor for ap- 
parel as they have been, but new 
and extended applieations of cloth 
and other products of cotton are 
possible in a thousand directions. 
“While in the annual per capita 
consumption of 65 yards of cotton 


cloth todays shows no increase over 


“0 years ago, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that a much lesser proportion 
of cloth is being used for personal 
and household use than at the begin- 
ning of the country. Twenty or 30 
years ago it required a minimum of 
10 yards of cloth to make a dress 
and some styles required as many as 
18. Today two and one-half yards is 
more than adequate. Futhermore, 
uncountable layers of under dresses 
are a thing of the past. 

“One might conclude,” Mr. Pickard 
said, “that I take a pessimistic view 
for the future of the cotton textile 
industry. Such is not the case. I 
am convinced that the mechanical 
and merchandising genius for which 
our race is noted will soon find 
means to lift the cotton textile in- 
dustry, which ranks as one of the 
three most important of the coun- 
try, out of its present state of de- 
pression into an era of activity and 
prosperity. My admonitions have 
heen directed against impulsive, un- 
sound and untimely expansion. With 
proper foresight, based upon collec- 
tion and analysis of all the available 
facts, I have- no apprehension of 
what the future holds for textile de- 
velopment.”—Daily News Record. 


The Call The South 
After 60 years of manufacturing in New England we 
have moved SOUTH. 
JACOBS LOOM NECESSITIES 
: Lug Straps Loom Pickers Loom Strapping Dobby Cords : 
are now made in the SOUTH as well as in New England : 
5 Danielson 501 West Palmer Street ‘ 
Connecticut Charlotte, N. C. 
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FAST DYED’! 
WOOLENS 


FAST DYED 
YARNS 


FAST DYED 
DRESS GOODS 


FAST DYED 


| 


Good 
Advice to Its 1,590,875 
Housewife Readers 


O be sure of getting colors that are really fast,” 

concludes an article in the June issue of Good 
Housekeeping*—“we advise the buyer to look for the 
manufacturer's guaranty of fastmess and to find out 
whether or not the color is fast both to sun and to 
laundering. -If the material is not trade-marked, there 
is good reason to be doubtful about the fastness”. . 


What people want they eventually get and they get it 
from the manufacturer who shapes his business course to 
their wishes. Today, one line of draperies holds its great lead 
almost entirely on the basis of fast colors. One of the most 
popular lines of cotton goods owes its huge volume to fast 
colors. When American women think of silk dress goods, one 
trade name stands out—because they are dyed with fast 
colors. A yarn manufacturer has built up a national business 
solely on the basis of color fastness. And these manufacturers 
are only a small minority of those who have seen the enor- 
mous possibilities that fast colors offer. 


*This article ‘Colors That Do Not Fade’’ is the 
report of Good Housekeeping’s nationwide survey 
on the demand for fast-dyed goods. Well worth 
your reading. We will be glad to send you a reprint. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INC. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices: 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
274 Franklin St. 1114 Union Trust Bidg. 126 South Front St. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 
232 W. First St. 8 Thomas St. 709 Hospital Trust Bidg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
569 Street 


FAST DYED 
WASH GOODS 


THE development 
of methods for ap- 
plying fast colors and 
matching shades, we 
invite the trade to 
use the facilities of 
our Technical Labo- 
ratory and the ser- 
vices of our staff of 
techhical demon- 
strators. 
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Seek New Uses Cotton 


Plans for the investigation of new 
uses and markets for cotton and 
cotton products were made at a con- 
ference in Washington between 
representatives of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Commerce, 
and the Bureau of Standards. 

The tentative plans provide: A 
study of present uses of cotton and 
its products right down through 
every article containing cotton in 
any form. A study of every indus- 
try, trade, art, profession and re- 
quirement to discover fields for new 
and increased uses. 

Technical considerations of cotton 
versus imported fibers. 

Price relationship. 

Quantities of foreign fibers and 
products thereof used in the United 
States and what for. 

To discover adaptability of cotton 
products -te new requirements. 

To carry on immediately techni- 
cal studies involved in a broad sur- 
vey of this character. 

Distribution of findings 
trades. 

Coordination of effort to put find- 
ings into effect. 

The plans, according to officials, 
are intended to be suggestive rather 
than definite, and as a continuing 
committee representing the different 
bureaus of the Government and the 
Cotton Textile Institute will hold 


to the 


frequent meetings so that the neces- 
sary flexibility in plan and operation 
s provided for. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
now engaged in listing colton fab- 
rics from the point of view of a de- 
lermination grades, staple, and qual- 
ity. This work is being extended by 
listing the various uses to which the 
c oth ullimately is put. 

The Department of Agriculture 
also will secure a list of the uses of 
cotton and cotton products on the 
farms, in the homes, and for per- 
sonal use. Another undertaking of 
the department will be the study of 
the use of cotton for baling cotton, 
and for bagging and bags of every 
description. 

The Cotton Textile Institute will 
survey the manufacturing and dis- 
tributive agencies with the purpose 
of listing every present use of col- 
ton ana@ cotton products and will 
also cooperate with the Department 
of Agriculture in the matter of the 
bags and bagging phase of the in- 
vestigation. 


The Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce will con- 
duct such laboratody research as is 
necessary and will also assist in the 
study of every industry to discover 
wherein new and extended uses of 
cotton might be applied. 

The Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce will work up 


lists of every use of cotton and col- 
ton products except yarns and woven 
cloths and the specific groups or 
fields assigned to the Department of 
Agriculture. A few of the particu- 
‘ar items coming within the purview 
of the Textile Division’s work will 
he knit goods, cotton cloth, stuffing 
for mattresses and other articles, 
cotton wadding, etc. 


To Study Each Industry. 


The major task of the Textile Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce will be to study each indus- 
try, trade, art, profession, and re- 
quirements to analyze their opera- 
tion and necessities for the purpose 
of discovering new or extended uses 
for cotton and cotton products. 

As further conferences take place 
definite plans and assignments wil! 
made. The economic importance of 
the cotton and cotton manufactur- 
ing industries is so great as to affec! 
intimately rural and urban life, 
labor and the financial and business 
structure of the country. If new 
and extended uses of cotton and col- 
ton products can be discovered in- 
calculable benefits will result, 


The committee needs and solicits 
the cooperation of the general public 
and suggestions and ideas will be 
welcomed. They should be addressed 
fo George A. Sloan, secretary of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York, who is in constant 


‘ouch with the appropriate branches 
of the Government. 


Those attending the conference 
were: George A. Sloan, secretary 
Cotton Textile Institute, New York; 
R. MeGowan, from the Cotton 
Textile Institute; Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture; Miss 
Ruth O'Brien, chief Textile and 
Clothing Division, Department of 
Agriculture; Arthur W. Palmer, in 
charge of Cotton marketing Divi- 
sion Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
B. Youngblood, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Eeonomics, Department of 
Agriculture; ©. W. Schoffstall. chief 
Textile Section, Bureau of Stand- 
ards: Warfren E. Enley, chief Or- 
ganic and Fibrous Materials Divi- 
sion. Bureau of Standards; T. R. 
Taylor, assistant director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; E. 
G. Montgomery, chief Foodstuffs 
Division, Department of Commerce; 
E. T. Pickard, chief Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce. 


Demand for Rayon Fabrics. 


Market reports indicate that re- 
cent sales have put rayon mixed fab- 
rics so well under order that nearby 
deliveries are hard to secure. These 
fabrics are leading the list in wash 
goods and could be sold in much 
larger volume if they were available 
when wanted, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


tion. 


COTTTON MACHINERY 


Improved 


Revolving Flat Card 


Our Cards contain many valuable improve- 
ments, including the Rigid Bend, mathe- 
matically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. Patented Flat Stripping Motion, 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals, and many 
other features worthy of your investiga- 
Highest quality of product at mini- 
mum cost of operation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE DYES 


1) ISTINGUISHED as a group of dyes 
of particular merit for cotton and 
rayon on account of good fastness to light 
and possessing excellent solubility and 
level dyeing properties. 

Some of the Solantine Dyes are well 


adapted for cotton and silk mixtures 
where silk figured effects are desired. 


Technical details are available in our 
special bulletins. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 
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Announcement of Contest Lower Thread Boards. 

cditor: 

BEGINNING May ist, we will run ai 

the best: practical My thread boards are too high 
article on “The Fine Points of Card- {Tom the top of the spindies. As? 
ing.” The articles will be limited desire to keep the thread boards 
to cotton cards but will cover all de- even with the top of the roll beam, 
tails of clothing, grinding, setting can someone tell me the best way 
and te reduce the distance between the 
W thread boards and the top of the 

ithin recent years much has = epingie. Second Hand. 
been learned about the fine points 


of carding and many men in South- 
ern mills have spent much time mak- 
ing experiments. We believe that 
this tae will result in much 
valuable information being obtained, 

The prize for the best article will 
be &25. while those for second and 
third best will be $15 and $10. 

The rules will be the same as dur- 
ing the recent contest on “Causes of 
Bad Spinning, to which more than 
one hundred articles were contribu- 
ted. 

We want a large number of men 
to enter the contest on “The Fine 
Points of Carding” and as has béen 
the case in former contests we be- 
leve that everyone who submits an 
article will be benefitted. 

Further details of this contest. in- 
cluding the rules that will govern it. 


Increasing Pitch of Top Roll Stands. 


Editor: 

The pitch of our top roll stands is 
35 degrees. Would it pay. us to in- 
crease this pitch so that the twisting 
process would reach closer to the 
hite of the rolls? Pitch. 


—- 


Size of Spinning Ring. 


Editor: 
liow can fine varn numbers be 
comfortably spun on 1%-inch rings? 
Spinner. 


Drafts on Roving Frames. 


Editor: 


I would like for some of your 


Answer to H. F. D. 


Editor: 


In answer to H. F. D. who is 
troubled with cloudy carding, will 
say that he never said anything 
about how much he was carding or 
the draft he uses. If he is carding 
around 100 to 120 pounds per day 
and drafts around 100 or 105 and 
keeps his cards sharp and will use 
the following ‘settings, he will gel 
good and better breaking strength. 
Doffer to cylinder, 010; licker-in to 
eviinder, 007; feed plate to licker-in, 
O10. J. F. A. Carder. 


Editor: 


In asking for information as to 
matching samples of colored goods, 
Tryster has gotten into a big sub- 
ject. It would be impossible to go 
into all of the details here. 

In matching samples of colored 
coods, you must consider more than 
the mere construction of the cloth. 
You must go further back and see 
if the same character of cotton is 
used and if the same processing was 
employed. Even the colors will not 
match if a different dye or different 
process was used. The slightest 


| Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


variation in twist would change the 
effect in matching. I would advise 
Tryster to check up on every pos- 
sible detail affecting the sample and 
the goods it is to match. 

Designer. 


Answer to Stock Clerk. 


Editor: 


Regarding the loss of warp yarn 
which is unaccounted for and the 
remedy as asked for by Stock Clerk, 
this is a matter which has also puz- 
zied other mills. As I happen to 
have passed through a similar ex- 


perience some years ago, I will be 


glad to give Stock Clerk the benefit 
of my experience. 

Some of our warp yarns were dis- 
appearing faster than we had ac- 
counted for on our slashers, so we 
set ourselves to work checking up 
the movements. We took actual 
measurements of the cuts slashed. 
And we found that instead of slash- 
ing 60 yards to the cut as we had 
figured a careful checking up 
showed that we were slashing near- 
er 61 yards than 60. ‘Thus it is ad- 
vised that it is a good plan to check 


up the slasher lengths by actual 
measurement as against computed 
measurements. Technologist. 


‘Continued on Page 28 


will be announced within .a short readers to give me a list of satisfac- 
time. In the meanwhile, think it tory drafts for roving frames, be- 
over. ginning with the slubbers. Draft. 
— —) 


MAIN PLANT 


THE EYE IS THE THING 


Take a Flat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. 


Examine 


the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 


pending on the length of service. 


Is it reasonable to sup- 


pose that the yarn can escape those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 
The eye is the thing! And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


New England Office: 


Zist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mchee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 
Drop Wires (with Nickel 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Loom Harness (complete with 


Plated, Copper 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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(Continued from Last Week) 
N. ¥. & N. 4. Lubricant Co. 


On Tuesday, February 8th, I went 
to the office of the N. Y¥. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., at 292 Madison ave- 
nue, where they occupy an entire 
floor in the Johns-Manville Building 
one of the newer and larger office 
buildings in New York, and sent my 
card in to Jos. H. Bennis, the sales 
manager, and was shown into his 
office. 

I have known Mr. Bennis for a 
great many years, as he has made it 
a practice to come South at inter- 
vals and to visit the mills with his 


Southern representative, L. W. 
Thomason. In that way he has ac- 


quired a more intimate knowledge 
of cotton mill conditions in the 
South and made many friends and 
acquaintances. 

It would pay the high officials of 
other companies that do business 
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Visiting the Machinery Shops 


By David Clark 


of the Associated Business Papers, 
but in order to make my appoint- 
ment had to leave before the meet- 
ing was half over. 


The Associated Business Papers is 
an organization of the leading busi- 
ness and trade papers, but no pub- 
lication is admitted unless its busi- 
ness is conducted along honorable 
and ethical lines. At their meeting 
they discussed publication problems 
just as textile problems are discuss- 
ed at textile meetings. The Textile 
World, Cotton and Southern Textile 
Bulletin are the textile publication 
members; in fact, J. H. Bragdon, of 
the Textile World, was elected 
president at the last annual meeting 
and is now serving in that capacity. 

Leaving the Pennsylvania station 


_at 2:30 p .m., we reached Newark in 


the lumber for a house or a mill 
through a mail order house. 

I saw in their vard some fine tim- 
bers as large as any that are used 
in cotton mill construction. 

The plant of the N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co. is located within sight 
of Port Newark and on an important 
highway, which is now under con- 
struction, will pass by one side of it. 


The N. Y. & N. J.. Lubricant Co. 
was started in 1896, but it was nof 
until 1915 that they built their plant 
in Newark, which is located upon a 
five and one-half acre tract and has 
modern buildings and equipment. 


I had the idea that they did most 
of their business with cotton mills, 
but found that they have developed 
a very large business with many in- 
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Southern agency and now has five 
salesman under him. 

I have heard Lewis Thomason say 
that he is not a salesman but he is 
one of the best that ever visited 
Southern mills. 

He does not make much noise but 
believes in his product and he gets 
the business. His methods are clean 
and there is no textile salesman who 
enjoys more of the respect and con- 
fidence of the mill men of the South. 

Twenty-eight years ago I was 
running the old Ada Mill at Char- 
lotte and bought some ecards. I 
liked the thorough manner in which 
the erector handled the job of cloth- 
ing them. Later I bought some 
ecards from another shop but made 
them agree to get the same erector 
and they hired him. I did not know 
his name then but it was Lewis 
Thomason, and we have been 
friends ever since. 

Within recent years the N. Y. & 


with Southern cotton mills to adopt 
a similar policy, because it would 
give them a better understanding of 
conditions and put them in position 
to appreciate the problems of their 
salesmen. 

Mr. Bennis has also attended all 
textile expositions and has fre- 
quently been accompanied by the 
president, W. F. Kimball. 

Mr. Bennis gave me a welcome 
and invited me to go to the Newark 
plant with him at any time conveni- 
ent, but suggested Wednesday after- 
noon. I told him that I had to at- 
tend a meeting and lunch of the 
Executives of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers at the Advertisers Club 
at 12:30 o'clock Wednesday, but 
would meet him at the Pennsylvania 
Station at 2:30 p. m. 

Next day I attended the meeting 


Plant of New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company, Newark, N. J. 


about twenty minutes and were met 
at the station by the plant superin- 
tendent, Wm. B. Glacken, who drove 
us to the plant, which is located 
some distance away. 


On the way Mr. Bennis expressed 
a desire to have me see the Port 
Newark development, and Mr. 
Glacken drove us through it. 

It appears that the city of Newark 
is spending large sums in develop- 
ing a port and is obtaining splendid 
results thereby. 

Immense docks are being built 
and many manufacturers and ex- 
porters are erecting plants nearby. 
Some of them are the Otis Elevator 
Company, General Electric Company 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co. We drove 
through the lumber plant of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and it was the first 
time I knew that you could order 


dustries, and that only 22 per cent of 
their output goes to cotton mills. 
For instance, they convinced the 
railways that a special form of Non- 
Fluid Oil was the best thing for 
railway brakes and now have a large 
business on that product. 

Mr. Bennis is an energetic and en- 
terprising sales manager and has 
not neglected any point of sales. He 
has personally gone abroad and de- 
veloped a large export business with 
many countries, with special success 
in Japan. 


Years ago Lewis W. Thomason 
was putting on card clothing for 


Joseph Sykes Bros., and became con- 
vinced that Non-Fluid Oil had great 
merit. He secured permission to 
handle it as a side line and devel- 
oped such a large business that he 
left Joseph Sykes Bros. and took the 


N. J. Lubricant Co. has established 
warehouses at Charlotte, Greenville, 
Atlanta and New Orleans, to which 
their product is shipped in car load 
lots and from which it is distrib- 
uted. 


I understand that they ship iti 
grades or kinds of Non-Fluid Oil to 
cotton mills. 

Coming back from Port Newark, 
we drove into the yard of the N. Y. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. and after 
leaving our overcoats in the office, 
Mr. Bennis and Mr. Glacken showed 
me over the plant and it was a case 
of being conducted by two experts. 

Mr. Bennis came to the company 
as an office assistant and has risen 
to vice-president and salesman man- 
ager, while Mr. Glacken began as a 
school boy by working during his 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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For quality dye effects 
consult GDC 


HE advantages of fine yarns and efficient 
weaving may be nullified by dyeings that 
fail to measure up to your standard. 


Users of GDC dyestuffs have found from ex- 
perience that these products intensify fabric 
excellence; that they are dependable aids in 
The 
problem of dyestuffs bulks so large in present 
day production that it is to your interest to 


investigate the advantages of these quality 
products. 


imparting attractiveness and value. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ul. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. L. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL 
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Schedule of Conference 
With Hines 


The sehedule for the series of 
conferences to be held by Walker 
D. Hines, president: of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and Southern cot- 
ton manufacturers, details of which 
are given elsewhere in this issue, is 
as follows: 


Greensboro, N. C.. March 7. 


The meeting will be held at the 
King Cotton Hotel, at 1:30 p. m. H. 
R. Fitzgerald will preside. 


Charlotte, N. C.. March 8. 


Meeting will-be held at. the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at 1 p. m. Stuart 
W. Cramer and B. B. Gossett will 
preside. 


Spartanburg, S. ©. March 9. 


Meeting will be held at the Cleve- 
land Hotel at 12 o'clock, with lunch- 
eon at i p. m. J. Choice Evans and 
John A. Law will be in charge. 


Greenville, 8. C.. March 10. 


Meeting will be held at the Poin- 
sett Hotel at 12 o'clock, luncheon at 
ip. m. B. E. Geer and T. M. Mar- 
chant will be in charge. 


Atlanta, Ga., March 11. 


This meeting will be held at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel beginning at 
i0 a. m., with George 5S. Harris pre- 
siding. In addition to the genera! 
meeting, there will be a conference 
between manufacturers of narrow 
sheetings. All mills in the South- 
east making narrow sheetings are 
urged to have a representative at 
this conference. 

Mr. Hines will spend a full day in 
each city. He will be glad to confer 
with any manufacturer relative to 
the textile sifuation and is anxious 
that as many will men attend the 
conference as possible, whether 
members of the Textile Institute or 
not. 


Hosiery Exports in 1926 Off 
20 Per Cent 


Exports of hosiery during 1926 
show a decline of about 20 per cent 
for all varieties below the previous 
year according to Department of 
Commerce figures. The figures show 
that 6,956,737 dozen pairs were ex- 
ported, valued at $22,110,259, com- 
pared with 8,297,900 pairs valued at 
$27,038,565 in 1925. Protective tariff 
legislation enacted by both England 
and Argentine, two of the biggest 
users of American-made hosiery, 
accounts for the falling off. Cotton, 
silk and rayon also fall below last 
years average in about the same 
ratio, the Government report indi- 
cates. 

Canada. Cuba, Australia and South 
Africa, all considered in the class of 
good foreign markets for American 
hosiery, made increased purchases. 
Although cotton hosiery shipments 
declined from 5,534,222 dozen pairs 
valued at $10,494,361 in 1925 to 4.- 
744,584 dozen pairs, worth $8,407,326 
in 1926, this class continued as in 
former years to lead over silk in 
both quantity and value. 


Silk hosiery expor's last year 
amounted to 90,418 dozen pairs 
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valued at $8,995,012, compared with 
1.202.107 dozen pairs valued at $10,- 
367,633 the year before. Rayon hos- 
iery exports totalled 1,251,735 dozen 
pairs, valued at $4,708,921, as com- 
pared to 1,561,491 dozen pairs worth 
$6,176,571 in 1925. 


Girls Like Mill Work 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Girls engaged in 
the cotton textile mills of Pine Bluff 
and Monticello “don't want to be 
bothered” by the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture, according to Senator Freed, of 
England, member of the Senate 
committee appointed to investigate 
working conditions at these mills 
and interrogate the young women 
employees. The committee is com- 
posed of Senators Hutto, Caldwell, 
Dillon and Dillard. They visited the 
mill at Monticello recently, and 
afferward Senator Hutto visited the 
Arkansas Textile Company mill 
here. 

“Our investigation discloses that 
conditions are good and that the 
young ladies don’t want to be both- 
ered by legislation. They don't want 


wages and hours regulated,” ‘said 
Senator Hutto. 
“When I. visited the Pine Bluff 


Mill the young ladies handed me a 
petition signed by all, excepting one 
of the girls, asking the Legislature 
not to enact legislation regulating 
hours or pay. They are perfectly 
satisfied, and take the attitude that 
legislation restricting hours or fix- 
ing pay will decrease their earn- 
ings. 

“I chatted with a number of the 
young ladies,” Senator Hutto con- 
tinued, “and find they are well sat- 
istied with hours and pay. Many 
work on piece work. They say the 
work is not fatiguing and they make 
from $2 to $3 a day. They have 
Saturday afternoons off. One young 
lady told me the girls did not want 
lo be molested; that she herself 
utilized the Saturday afternoons off 
to work in a downtown store. This 
proved to me that the hours and 
work are not tiresome, because if 
one is tired out, one doesn’t take 
additional work outside of the reg- 
ular employment. 

“Another young lady said she has 
a better time than any girl! in Pine 
Bluff; that she gets $2.50 or $3 a 
day—I forgot which—has her own 
money to do with as she pleases, 
and enjoys her work. 

“My investigations convince me 
that there is no need for legislation 
fixing maximum hours and regulat- 
ing pay; that the young ladies are 
getting along nicely, are entirely 
satisfied, and would resent having 
their earning ability regulated by 
the Legislature.” 


New DuPont Dye 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
placed on the market Leucogene W 
for use in the discharge paste, ap- 
plied to indigo dyed materials. 

Reduced indigo rapidly reoxidizes 
back to blue causing trouble during 
the washing. Leucogene W prevents 
reoxidation of the reduced dyestuff 
by reacting with it to produce a 
yellow dyestuff which is soluble in 
hot, dilute alkaline solution and ean 
be washed out when convenient. 
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Textile Mills by Hundreds 
Select Diamond Fibre Receptacles 


UCH names as the Erlanger Cotton Mills, the Hannah 
Picket Mills, the Narrow Fabric Co., the Mount Vernon 
Woodbury Mills, the Avondale Mills and Clark Thread 
Company are numbered among the many textile plants 
using Diamond Fibre Receptacles to handle their products. 


In fact, alist of the prominently successful manufacturers 
who have selected these good looking, light, strong, durable 
and perfectly smooth-faced industrial receptacles would 
read like a veritable who’s who in more than ten major 
industries. 

This wide-spread preference for Diamond Receptacles 
can be accounted for in very few words. It Pays—Pays 
not only in quick, easy handling—Pays not only in greater 
protection for their products and consequently less spoilage 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


in process. Pays also in increased manual efficiency and 
improved quality of workmanship. 

Diamond Fibre Receptacles are made by the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of Hard Vulcanized Fibre in the 
country—pioneers a third of a century ago, in the origina! 
introduction of Fibre Receptacles for industry. 

The list of Diamond Fibre Receptacles includes roving 
cans, gill cams, bobbin boxes, trucks, doffing cars, mill 


boxes, barrels, waste hampers, mil] baskets, trays, shipping 
boxes, sample cases. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Offices in principal cities and in Canada 


[oanne Products are manufactured and sold by the Celoron ” 
Co., a separate division of the Diamond. State Fibre Co... 
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Cotton Industry 1926 


The year 1926 proved difficult for 
the Lancashire cotton industry. The 
general strike followed by the con- 
tinual coal stoppage, high prices of 
foreign coal, fluctuations in raw-col- 


shareholders, and this action has 
further restricted the amount of 
money available for buying on the 
Oldham market. 


Organized short time to curtail the 


zation of which the weak mills 
would be closed by compulsion of 
the banks. Neither spinners nor as- 
sociated interests showed any incli- 
nation to accept this proposal. Many 


ported to have pledged their support 
lo the Association. 

British exports of cotion yarn de- 
elined from 189,531,200 pounds, 
valued at £30,501,416, in 1925, to 168,- 


the production of British yarn spun the 543,200 pounds, with a value of £21,- 
rom Some 0 ritain from American cotton came into ex- a an oO ama gaMmMation 0 783.800, in 19265—a decrease ot 11.07 


major cotton goods export markels 
were not conducive to any improve- 
ment in trade. Exports of both cot- 
ton yarn and cloth were appreciably 
lower in 1926 than in 1925. Spinning 
mills operated on reduced schedules, 
and looms were not fully occupied, 
the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. 


Throughout 1926 the value of 


istence during the depression in 
trade following the boom period of 
1919 and 1920, and, for, the most part, 
has continued. The extent of cur- 
tailment has varied, but operation 
for 35 hours per week has heen gen- 
erally recommended, with intermit- 
tent 24, 32, and 39%, hour schedules: 


Fluctuations in Hours of Operations 
During 1926 


mills headed by the stronger. firms, 
or, in other words, groups of 6, 8, 10, 
or more mills controlled by one cen- 
tral organization. At present there 
are only a few concerns of this type 
in the British cotton trade,-but the 
amalgamation plan promises to in- 
crease in favor. 


One project which is meeting with 
some success is the American Cotton 


per cent in quantity and of 28.58 per 
cent .in value. Shipments of un- 
bleached cotton yarns, the most im- 
portant item in the foregoing totals, 
dropped from 171,076,900 pounds, 
worth £27,745,724, in 1925 to 150,828,- 
800 pounds, valued at £19,5558,127, in 


1926, while exports of bleached amt~ 


dyed yarns declined from a total of 
18,454,300 pounds, with a value of 


many mill shares in Lancashire de- Yarn Association—a British limited £2,755,692, in 1925 to 17,714,400 
clined. One informant, who closely At the beginning of 1926 the sec- liability company organized last pounds, valued at £2,225,673, in 19260. 
follows the Oldham market, esti- tion spinning American cotton was summer for the purpose of stopping Germany and The Netherlands, the 
mated that the total share values operating 39% hours per week. The heavy trade losses by regulating leading export markets for British 


during the year depreciated approxi- 
mately £10,000,000 on’a paid-up capi- 
tal of £50.000,000—representing the 
aggregate capital of 300 cotton-spin- 
ning companies. The market value 
of the shares of 12 of the 300 rose 
in 1926, but the shares of about 200 
other firms declined in value. Many 
cotton-manufacturing concerns have 
been overcapitalized, following the 
boom in mill shares in 1919 and 1920. 
The writing down of British cotton- 
mill shares has caused substantial 
losses to many large firms associated 
with the cotton trade. In some in- 
stances companies have been forced 
to call im all unpaid capital from 


short-time committee of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociations thereupon recommended 
additional curtailment — to 30% 
hours, beginning January 25—with- 
out wonsulting the members, and 
journalists have criticized its pres- 
ent methods of operations, and vari- 
ous remedies have been proposed. 
Toward the end of 1926, an eminent 
British economist denounced the 
short-time policy of the federation 
as suicidal and suggested that tre 
only means of restoring trade would 
be through a return to full time. He 
advocated the establishment of a 


cartel system, through the organi- 
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The opposite picture shows a short center Tentacular drive as 
seen in operation at the New York and Chicago Power Shows. 
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harlotte Leather Belting (Sompar 


Charlotte. North Carolina 


yarn sales in the section spinning 
American cotton and also by estab- 
lishing minimum prices below 
which no member shall sell his 
product. Suitable penalties are pro- 
vided for ‘violation of the price 
agreements. The promoters of the 
organization desire to secure the ap- 
proval of the owners of at least 19,- 
000,000 spindles out of the total 28,- 
000,000 in the American section (the 
latter figures include only spindles 
in mills belonging to the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tions). At the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1927, the owners of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 spindles were re- 


unbleached cotton yarns, took about 
23,000,000 and 13,000,000 pounds, re- 
spectively, of gray yarns less in 1926 
than in 1925. These losses were par- 
tially offset by gains of approximate- 
ly 4,500,000 and 3,000,000 pounds, 
respectively, in exports to British 
India and Rumania and smaller in- 
creases in shipments to a number of 
other countries. No important 
changes occurred in the amounts olf 
unbleached and dyed yarns sent to 
the various foreign markets in 1926 
as compared with 1925, with the ex- 
ception of shipments to Germany 
which rose from 155,600 pounds. in 
1925 to 627,000 in 1926. 
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The exports to all grand divisions 
except Oceania, decreased in 1926 as 
compared with 1925, although some 
markets took larger amounts in 1926 
than in 1925. Oversea shipments to 
British India increased from 1,421,- 
392,200 square yards in 1925 to 1,565,- 
242,900 in 1926, and sales to China 
totaled 177,466,300 in 1926, against 
173,391,800 in 1925. Exports to the 
Near Eastern markets fell off econ- 
siderably as did also shipments to 
the Netherlands East Indies. African 
countries took only 441,460,400 
square yards in 1926, against 629,455,- 
OOO in 1925. 


Hines to Confer With Mill 
Men 


Southern cotton manufacturers 
will meet with Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitule in a series of conferences to 
be held m Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Spartanburg, Greenville and Atlanta 
beginning on March 8, according to 
announcement by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Hines is visiting the South to 
become more familiar with the local 
conditions under which Southern 
manufacturers are operating and all 
cotton manufacturers are urged to 
attend the conferences. It is hoped 
that the series of meetings will lay 
the foundation for a definite pro- 
gram by the Institute that will help 
stabilize conditions in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hines recently met with a 
large number of New England cot- 
fon mill executives and his trip 
South is expected to give him an in- 
sight into conditions in both sec- 
tions. 


The first conference is to be held 
March 8 at a luncheon at the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce. Plans 
for the meeting being made by 
Stuart W. Cramer, vice-president of 
the Institute and B. B. Gossett, presi- 
dent of the Chadwick-Hoskins UCo., 
whois a member of the directorate 
of the Institute. 

Those in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the meetings at the four 
other cities, it was announced, are 
as follows: Greensboro, H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, of Danville, Va., president of 
the Riverside and Dan River Mills; 
Spartanburg, John A. Law, of Spar't- 
anburg, a director of the Institute; 
Greenville, B. E. Geer, a director of 
the Institute, and T. M. Marchant 
prominent cotton manufacturer, 
both of Greenville; Atlanta, George 
S. Harris, of Atlanta, president of the 
Georgia Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The announcement made at the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s offices said that “Mr. 
Hines has just completed a similar 
visit to New England mills and met 
there large groups of cotton manu- 
facturers. He obtained their ideas 
and their reactions to the problems 
which confront the industry. 

“It is Mr. Hines’ very earnest de- 
sire that on this visit the mill men 
will make a special effort to come 
to these meetings, which will be 
purely informal.” 

Approximately 200 persons will al- 
tend the luncheon, which will be 
given in Charlotte March 8, at the 
Chamber of Commerce dining room, 
by the manufacturers in compliment 
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to Mr. Hines, it was forecast. The 
manufacturers attending the meet- 
ing at Greensboro will meet March 
7 at a luncheon which will be given 
at the King Cotton Hotel, it was an- 
nounced. The meeting in Atlanta 
will be held at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Details regarding that meeting and 
‘hose which will be held at Spartan- 
burg and Greenville were no! known, 
was explained. 

Mr. tlines will leave New York 
next Friday evening and will arrive 
in Charlotte next Saturday, accord- 
ing to the schedule of his ilinerary, 
which was received from the Insti- 
lule’s headquarters. While in Char- 
lotte Mr..Hines will be the guest of 
Mr. Cramer. The President of the 
Institute will leave here March 6 ai 
8:25 P. M. for Greensboro and will 
leave there March 7 at 7:26 P. M., for 
Charlotte. He will leave here, en 
route to Spartanburg, at 4:45 P. M., 
March 8. 


Spinners Meeting March 23 


The Spinners Division of the 
Southern ‘Textile Association will 
meet in Union, 8S. C.. on March 23. 


The exact place of the meeting will 
be announced later. 

Carl R. Harris, chairman of the 
Spinners Associatiin, has sent out a 
questionnaire asking for informa- 
fion upon which the technical dis- 
cussion will be based. His letter 
says: 

“Through the cooperation of each 
individual member the association’ is 
sivadily gaining an enviable position 
among the trade associations, and I 
wish to ask your further co-opera- 
tion by giving us the information 
asked for on reverse side of this 
letter. 

“You can readily see that if a gen- 
erous response is given to those 
questions that when all are compui- 
ed together, it will be a rare bit of 
information and will be extremely 
valuable to us in our work... I might 
also state that in giving this out, the 
names of mills will not be divulged. 

“Let me thank you in advance for 
hearty support in this and ask that 
you fill in for as many numbers of 
yarn as you are running or can con- 
veniently do so, and then mail to me 
at your earliest convenience so that 
I can work up this information and 
have it ready for discussion at the 
meeting. 

The questions contained in the let- 
ter from Mr. Harris cover the follow- 
ing points: 


No. yarn being spun. 

Warp or filling. 

Grade and staple cotton. 

Hank roving. 

Roving twist per inch. 

Setting of spinning rolls—center 
to center. 

R. P. M. of front roll. 

Spindle speed. 

Twist per inch in yarn. 

Size ring and flange. 

Gauge of frame. 

Length of traverse 

Length of stroke. 

Separators or not. 

Inches traveled by 
minute. 

Kind of wind for warp yarn. 

Weight in grains of ten travelers 
used. 

If warp yarn give diameter of bar- 
rel of bobbin. 
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Getting "Em Read 


ARRIS, DIBBLE & CO., of New 
York,, make a buiness of buymg 
and selling newspapers and journals, 
and from long study of publications 
are prepared to give a valuable 
judgment of desirable features. 
In a recent issue of their Bulletin, 
they have the following to say about 
trade journals: 


Getting "Em Read. 


“That is the great problem in the pub- 
lishing business. We used to think that if 
we made people pay for our journals that 
would insure that they would be read, but 
we have learned that that isn’t always the 
fact. It is often not the fact at all for, 
frequently, we know that a free circulation 
paper is read quite as largely. How can 
this be? Answer is: Interest. 

“If you can interest a man, or pique his 
curiosity, he will often go out of his way to 
read his trade journals. He'll read six point 


solid. No amount of trouble is too great 
as long as he is interested.” 
We have had that idea about 


trade journals and textile journals 
in particular. 

In a mill office recently we count- 
ed upon the top of an official desk 
14 textile journals from. which the 
covers had never been removed. 

Those journals figured in the cir- 
culation statements upon which the 
advertisers bought their space, but 
were of absolutely no value to the 
advertisers. 

We have no doubt that in one 
davs ride we could collect from the 
tops of mill desks more than five 
hundred textile journals from which 
covers had never been removed. 

As Harris, Dibble & Co., says, the 
big job is “Getting "Em Read.” 

The Southern Textile Bulletin is 
not usually mailed in a wrapper and 
therefore the fact that it is not seen 
with covers on is not in itself proof 


that it is read but anybody who 
travels among the mills will testify 
that it is read. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin is 
read because it carries each week, 
live news in which Southern mill 
men are interested and it is not too 
bulky. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the journal that is the most 
widely read is the best advertising 
medium, 

When a cover is left on a journal 
it is proof positive that it has not 
been read. 

You can lead a horse to water, bul 
you can not always make him drink. 
Good solicitors can get subscrip- 
tions but they can not be sure of 
“Getting ‘Em Read.” 


Sledded Cotton 


OTTON manufacturers have heard 
in a general way about “sledded 
cotton” and know that sledding .is a 
growing practice in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas and to some 
extent in other States, but very few 
realize its extent or that much of 
such cotton is quietly findings its 
way into the mills without the de- 
preciated price that is due. 

In order to avoid the high cost of 
picking, farmers make a sled the 
width of a cotton row. The runners 
are made of approximately 6x4 lum- 
ber and with a box nailed above 
them. The front end of the box is 
open and from the bottom of the 
box slats project forward. Two 
horses are attached to the sled, and 
as they walk between the cotton 
rows the sled is dragged forward 


and the slats strip the bolls, leaves 
and branches from the cotton stalks 
and they fall together into the box 
and at intervals are dumped into 
piles. 


The mass is later passed through 
some form of cleaning machines and 
then ginned, but no machine that 
has ever been invented can separate 
all of the trash from the cotton lint. 

It is estimated that the sledding 
gethod of gathering costs $2.50 per 
bale as compared with $18.75 if cot- 
fon is picked at the lowest rate per 
hundred of seed cotton that prevails 
in the west or $25.00 per bale at the 
rates that prevail in some sections. 

It was originally classed with 
“snapped” cotton and sold on the 
same basis, but as better cleaning 
methods have come into effect, cot- 
ton dealers have been grading it 
along with other low grades and 
much of it is going into mills with- 
out their being aware of it being 
sledded cotton. 

The superintendent of a mill of 
over 100,000 spindles recently notic- 
ed that an unusual number of ends 
were breaking down in the spinning 
room and put some girl checkers on 
to find the cause. 

They found that 32 per cent of the 
ends broke down because of foreign 
matter and from the portion of the 
broken end on the clearer roll col- 
lected the fibres shown in this illus- 
tration. 


Shredded Cotton Bark Removed from 
Broken Spinning Ends. 


It was at first thought that they 
were jute fibres that came from the 
cotton bagging, but the quantity of 
them caused a further investigation. 

The cotton was purchased as a 
low grade but not as “sledded cot- 
ton.” It appeared to be a standard 
type but upon going through the 
bales large numbers of cotton boll 
stems such as the following were 
found: 


Cotton Boll Stems Lelt in Cotton as 
Result of Sledding. 


Heavy matter can be cleaned from 
cotton and to some extent leaf can 
be knocked out, but the bark of the 
cotton stalk, especially that from 
the stem of the cotton boll, contains 
long fibres and they work through 
the machinery until they reach the 
spinning, where, because of their 
size and length, they do not draw 
the same as cotton fibres with the 
result that ends break down and 
there is bad spinning and waste. 

As stated above, 32 per cent of the 
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ends that broke down in a large 
spinning room were found to be due 
fo cotton bark fibres. 


The amount of cotton that was 
sledded this year is estimated at be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 bales, 
and if mills continue to -receive 
sledded cotton without demanding a 
heavy allowance there will be far 
more cotton sledded next year. 


The practice of sledding cotton 
reduces the per cent of middling 
and above and there is no doubt that 
the present high premium for good 
grades is due to the fact that much 
cotton that would have been mid- 
dling and above was by sledding re- 
duced to low grades. 


It is probably true that sledding 
of cotton is causing mills to pay, at 
the present time, fully one-half cent 
more for good grades. 


If farmers find that they can by 
sledding gather their cotton for 
$2.50 per bale and not have to take 
a much lower price, they will plant 
more and more. 


Many mills that think they are 
buying regularly picked low grades 
are having sledded cotton put over 
them and an investigation should be 
made. 


Mills that buy “sledded cotton,” 
knowing that it is sledded, should 
demand and receive a very large 
price allowance because there were 
more than 3,000,000 bales of sledded 
cotton this season and there is not 
a demand for that quantity. 

Mill rules should be changed to 
require shippers to guarantee thal 
unless so stated, pone of the cotton 
shipped is to be sledded. 


Taxes Contrasted 


PEAKING recently at Lowell, 

Mass., Treasurer Leonard of the 
Pepperell Company, which recently 
absorbed the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills contrasted the taxes per spin- 
dle in the states in which his com- 
pany now operates mills. 

Taxes per spindle were: Lowell, 
$1; Maine, 70 cents; Georgia, 50 
Lowell, 48; Maine, 64; Georgia, 55; 
cents; Alabama, 30 cents. Hours: 
Alabama, 60. Percentage of opera- 
tions: Lowell, 40 per cent; Maine, 
80 per cent; Georgia, 90 per cent; 
Alabama, 100 per cent. 

Mr. Leonard also stated, “If I 
were to be pressed to state a remedy 
I should say: give the textile indus- 
try in Massachusetts a three-year 
moratorium of the whole array of 
restrictive legislation; cut in halves 


local taxes for the same period. 
Such procedure might encourage 
manufacturers to tackle with re- 


newed energy the many problems 
which make a responsible textile 
job today so little envied and so 
seldom sought after.” 

If we were pressed to give a 
remedy for New England we would 
say “buy a lot of seldge hammers 
and operate on the textile machin- 
ery with them and then buy some 
new and modern machinery.” 

It is true that taxes adversely af- 
fect New England mills, but the in- 
creased cost of production due to 
inefficient machinery several 
times the amount of the taxes. 

Restricted hours reduces produc- 
tion but not nearly as much as old 
machinery. 
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Personal News 


L. T. Spivey, of Mebane, N. C., has 
accepted a position with the Kest- 
ler Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


J. J. McManus has returned to his 
former position as master mechanic 
at the American Cotton Mills No. 1, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


E. B. Outlaw has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte. 


J. H. Dellinger has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Thomas Nance, of Kannapolis, N. 
C.. has become overseer of night 
carding at the China Grove Cotton 
Mills, China Grove, N. C. 


C. W. Hawthorne, from the Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted a 
position in the machine shop at the 
American Mills No. 1, Bessemer City, 
N. C, 


L. C. Langlin has been promoted 
from night overseer of No. 1 carding 
to day overseer of No. 2 carding at 
the China Grove Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N. C. 


A. O. Henry has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving and twist- 
ing to assistant superintendent of 
the Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, 
Ga. 


L. C. Kinsey has resigned sa sec- 
retary of the Harriet and Henderson 
Mills, Henderson, N. C., effective 
March 15, to become general man- 
ager of the Peck Manufacturing 
Company, Warrenton, N. C. 


W. J. Nipper has been promoted 
from second hand in carding at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Char- 
lotte, to overseer of carding at the 
No. 3 Mill of the same company. 


E. C. Ellers has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Phenix Mills, 
Kings’ Mountain, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. G. Jordan has been promoted 
from night overseer of No. 1 spin- 
ning to overseer of No. 2 spinning at 
the China Grove Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N. C. 


W. W. Callahan, of Biscoe, N. C., 
has accepted the position of night 
overseer of No. 1 spinning at the 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N, C, 


L. L. Okey has accepted a position 
as traveling representative for the 
L. Sonneborn Sons Company. He 
will have headquarters in Chatta- 
nooga and his territory will include 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. 


Gordon A. Johnstone, 
many years has been agent of the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S§. C., 
has resigned that position to be- 
come general manager of the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. He succeeds 
L. W. Clark, who recently resigned. 


who for 


E. D. Pitcher, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Carolina Qotton and 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has gone 
on an extended visit to the Hawalian 
Islands. 


R. H. Moore, of Charlotte, has been 
elected president of the Icemorlee 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. He seeceeds 
Arthur J. Draper, who resigned last 
summer. 


Dewey Coggins has been elected 
president of the Second Hands Club 
at the Woodside Mills, Greenville. 
Other officers are Smyley Griffin, 
vice-president; W. J. Porter, secre- 
tary, and D. McCabe, treasurer. 


Will Hunt has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C., 
to accep ta similar position at the 
Kendall Mills, Edgefield, 8. C. 


John Blackwell has resigned as 
night overseer of spinning at the 
Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Warrenville, S. C., to become 
overseer spinning at the Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, 8. C. 

Mr. Lechler to Represent Glidden 

Company. 


J. Alfred Lechler, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Valley Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., has been appointed 
Southern sales representative of the 
Glidden Company, of Cleveland, O. 
The company makes the well known 
Glidden line of paints, varnishes, 
colors and insecticides. Mr. Lechler 
will have headquarters in Charlotte, 
with offices at 519 Jahnston Build- 
ing. He will pay particular attfen- 
Lion to the textile trades. 


Inverness Mills Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


7,680 spinning spindles; 216 looms. 


_....Garder 
L. C. Coggins Spinner 
S. A. Lovelace __. _Weaver 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


R. V. Alexander... 
EK. E. Murphy 


Autauga Cotton Mills. 
Prattville, Ala. 


11,164 spinning spindles; 250 looms. 


J. W. Fernander 
Spinner 
H. F. Johnson _.. Weaver 
A. M. Bates Cloth Room 
EK. G. Cargol Dyer 


A. E. McCrary_____ Master Mechanic 


Erwin Cotton Mills, Ine., No. 5. 
Erwin, N. C. 


34,248 spinning spindles; 1,152 looms. 


Ww. 
Spinner 
KE. G. Hutchins Weaver 


Thomas Ralph __Master Mechanic 


AMALIE PRODUCTS) 


_ 


Economy and Quality in 


Bleaching and Dyeing 


A N effective detergent for the kiering 
process, this kier agent readily dis- 
solves and removes the natural fatty and 


waxy impurities in the cotton. As a result 
the subsequent bleaching process is greatly 
facilitated and a perfect white obtained in 
bleaching. 


Bleacheries by using Amalie Sonolene have 
eliminated one boil where two boils were 
previously necessary. 


In open and closed dyeing machines, the 
difficulties usually experienced with ordi- 
nary turkey red oils through foaming are 
eliminated by the use of Amalie Sonolene. 
It is especially recommended for Franklin 
Dyeing Machines. 


In raw stock dyeing, the addition of 144% 
to 2% Amalie Sonolene eliminates static. 


Leajlet completely describing the properties, 
junction and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


malie 


SONOLENE 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y.) 
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Salisbury, N. C.—The Marsh Col- 
ton Mills are now installing 20 addi- 
Lional jacquard looms which will be 
operated on damasks. The mill is 
also remodeling its boiler room and 
making other improvements. 

Bridgeport, Ala.—The Bridgeport 
Hosiery Mill, a branch of the U. 8. 
Hosiery Corp. of East Chattanooga, 
resumed operation February 14 
after a close-down since May, 1926, 
according to E. L. Carpenter, super- 
intendent, In full operation the mill 
employs 150 people. 

Lando, S. C.—The addition now 
being built at the Manetta Mills will 
enable the company to rearrange the 
machinery so that all of the carding 
will be in one room and all of the 
spinning in another. At present the 
mill has two card rooms and two 
spinning rooms. 


Morganton, N. C.—The new full- 
fashioned silk hosiery mill to be 
built here by A. M. Kistler, F. O. 
Huffman and others, as previously 
noted, will be known as the Morgan- 
ton Full Fashioned Hosiery Co. The 
company has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $300,- 
000. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Plans have 
been completed for the addition to 
the Arista Mills, the contract will be 
let this week. The addition to the 
mill will provide for about 10,000 
more spindles and a number of 
looms. Plans for the extension were 
drawn in the office of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., mill engineers. 


Union, 8S, C.—It is understood the 
definite decision has been reached 
by Sidney M. Edelstein, 136 Madison 
Ave., New York to move the silk mill 
which he controls form Brooklyn to 
Union and that the work of moving 
the plant will be started in April. 
The plans for moving the mill have 
been under consideration for some 
time, as previously reported. Local 
business men will subscribe to part 
of the capital of the company. 

China Grove, N. G — The China 
Grove Cotton Mill No. 2 is bemg 
started up on 38s to 48s single and 
ply combed yarns. The plant, which 
has been under construction for 
some time, will give the mills a 
total of about 40,000 spindles. It is 
one of the best equipped plants in 
the South and is owned by the Line- 
berger-Stowe interests, of Belmont, 
N. G. 


Scottsboro, Ala.— Scottsboro can 
get a cotton mill by subscribing to 
$100,000 in stock, according to an- 
nouncement here, and the sum of 
$70,000 has already been raised. 

The name of the company back of 
the mill is not disclosed publicly for 
obvious reasons but much enthusi- 
asm prevails among the business 
men here and it is predicted that the 
full amount of stock necessary to be 
taken will be assigned within a few 
days. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER 4&4 SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLODG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Equipment for Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cost of Maintenance. 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


P. O. Box 2063 Atlanta, Ga. 


Members American Society Lanscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C ATLANTA, GA. 


LANSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages Complete To hic Surveys 
Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
sorts ‘ 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses and Detail Plans } 
Private Estate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landsca and 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Con , 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Monroe, N. C.—R. C. Moore has 
been elected president of the Ice- 
moriee Cotton Mills, succeeding A. 
J. Draper, who resigned last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Moore is also president of the 
two plants of the Rhodhiss Manufac- 
turing Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 

Alexander City, Ala, — Benjamin 
Russell, president of The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, states tha! 
the 650 additional looms which are 
'o be installed at his plant, during 
this summer and fall, are to make 
plain and fancy underwear fabrics. 
and not plain and fancy shirtings, as 
previously stated. 


Ellenboro, N. C. — The Ellenboro 
Mills expect to begin operation with- 
in a short time. The main building 
is now being enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a room 75x30 feet. 

The mill, which has been under 
construction for some_ time, will 
have 2,500 spindles and 30 looms for 
the manufacture of bedspreads. C. 
F. Harry is general manager and J. 
M. Lumley is superintendent. 

Pelzer, S. C. — Removal of 200 
looms from the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company to the Tucapau Mills 
at Tueapau was announced by J. W. 
Kelly, superintendent of the Pelzer 
Mills. The looms being removed are 


of the narrow type and are being-e.—__ 


placed by broad looms, Mr. Kelly 
said: 

Mr. Kelly said the transfer of the 
machinery would make virtually no 
change in regard to the number of 
employes at either plant, as opera- 
lions al each mill would continue as 
in the past. 


Greensboro, N. C.—-Construction of 
the new full-fashioned silk hosiery 
mill to be built here by F. Osborne 
Ffingst and Frank FE. Curran, of 
Philadelphia and Norman A. Boren, 
Greensboro, will be started at once. 
Application for a charter has been 
made. 

The mill, as recently noted, will 
have its first unit in operation this 


‘summer and will employ 100 people. 


A site of 4 acres has been purchased 
and the plant will have a floor space 
of 20,000 square feet. It will cost 
about $500,000 and will start with 
a production of 1,600 pairs of hose 
weekly. 

Construction work of the mill, 
which will be one-story, standard 
mill construction, will be under the 
supervision of William F. Lotz, Ox- 
ford Bank Building, Philadelphia. 

Lyman, S. C.—Pacific Mills, large 
producer of printed cottons and 
worsted dress goods, has arranged 
fo extend its activities to the pro- 
duction of novelty wash goods of 
silk and cotton, rayon and cotton, 
and sheer cotton fabries with both 
silk and rayon decorations. The 
new goods will be separated and dis- 
tinet from the various lines now 
made by Pacific, notably shirtings 
and draperies, in which rayon and 
cotton are used. 
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The company has installed the 
necessary equipment for dyeing and 
finishing and has been operating in 
a preliminary way preparatory to 
developing and expanding produc- 
tion of popular priced novelty wash 
goods of cotton containing silk and 
rayon. The latest step has been the 
addition to the company’s organiza- 
tion of a specialist, well-known in 
the trade to take charge of the new 
department. 


Charlotie, N, C.—Plans for con- 
struction of a large warehouse and 
cotton waste plant on a 25-acre 
tract in North Charlotte by the New 
England Waste Company, of Boston, 
Mass., are being discussed at a series 
of conferences Adoph Leve, presi- 
dent of the company, is holding with 
William Deininger and Fred Falk, 
of Charlotte, Carolinas’ representa- 
tives of the company. 

Mr. Leve said the beginning of 
construction of the proposed large 
plant here may be delayed by in- 
ability’ of the company to obtain 
water for fire protection. The site 
purchased for this plant is located 
on the Southern Railway tracks, 
near Concord Road, a short dislance 
from the Highland Park Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant in North 
Charlotte. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Elmira Cot- 
ton Mill, under a resale by the re- 
ceivers Saturday, was bid in by W. 
T. Cheatham, a member of E. C. Holt 
& Co., cotton brokers at $130,000. 

This figure represents an increase 
of $80,000 over the first sale when 
the National Dye Works placed a bid 
of $50,000 for the property, includ- 
ing in all buildings and machinery 
valued at three quarters of a million. 

Mr. Cheatham could not be located 
immediately after the sale for a 
statement. It is believed, however, 
that pending court action on his bid, 
confirming or rejecting it, he would 
have nothing to say about any plan 
he may have to effect a reorganiza- 
tion of the mill. 

Extensive improvements of the 
property had been made shortly be- 


Wanted 


Experienced Universal Winder 
fixer. Address “W”™ care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 
BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manager 
John W. Evans Representative 
Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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fore creditors demanded settlements 
which the company could not meet 
and forced it to receivership. It is 
equipped to make popular selling 
novelty weaves. 


Athens, Ala.—The Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills, of Chattanooga, Tenn., one 
of the Campe Corp., interests, has 
bought the Wellman Cotton Mills, 
here, and auxiliary machinery that 
will bring the spinning capacity up 
to 75,000 pounds of double carded 
yarn weekly. 

It is also announced that the 
Campe interests have bought the en- 
tire spring needle equipment. of A. 


VY. Morris & Sons, of Amsterdam, N. 
Y. The Morris equipment consists 
of about 100 Cooper spring needle 
machines, together with the auxili- 
ary equipment to make men’s light 
and heavyweight union suits. 


Following the purchase, the plans 
of the Volunteer Knitting Mills now 
eall for a combined production of 
about 1,000 dozen per day of mens 
spring and latch union suits. 


Contracts now are being awarded 
to house the additional production, 
and when the buildings are complet- 
ed the mill will have a floor space 
of about 150,000 square feet. 

Officers of the Volunteer Knitting 


| LA SOIE DE 


“SERIS” 
Artificial Schappe 
“ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


59 Pearl St.. New York City 


. Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose), 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 lbs. 


. SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 


ASIAM, Inc. 


John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


CHATILLON 


“CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Woo! 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR | 


Whitehall 8572-8389 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


P. 0. Box 792 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


- WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


1908 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Massachusette North Carolina South Caretina 


Charlotte Greenville 
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Mills include E. M. Thompson, presi- 
dent, and E. Lee Campe, chairman ol! 
the board of directors. 

With the combined ‘production, 
which will shortly be shown by the 
Campe Corp. at 350 Broadway, there 
will be some special features in 
men’s union suits. 


— 


Pacific Shortens Dye-House 


chemistry is discussed in the lates! 
number of “Pacific,” the monthly 
bulletin of Pacific Mills. which has 
just been issued for February. The 
bulletin says in part: 

“Research work and experimenta- 
{ion are continually contributing to 
improved and more economical 
methods. For example, this com- 
pany has developed a machine 
which combines several dye-house 
operations, formerly requiring sepa- 
rate steps, into straight line process. 
This follow-through is both a time- 
saver and an economizer of physical 
effort, compared to the usual 
separate processing. 

“Another illustration of the prog- 
ress resulting from constant search 
for hetter methods is our processing 
which produces plisse crepe. By the 
improved method now employed 
production has been greatly speeded 
and the quality of the crepe much 
improved. 

Maintaining uniformity of color in 
the goods as each day's fresh start 
is made requires the exercise of 
great skill on the part of the textile 
chemist. One of the essentials is an 
unvarying temperatures of the dye 
liquors, our chemical department 
has devised an automatic control. 
Thermometers permanently im- 
mersed in the baths containing the 
liquors operate contrivances attach- 
ed to steam pipes, and the heat is 
increased or decreased, so that it 
keeps the baths at an even tempera- 
ture.’ 


Wanted 
Combination second hand for 
small card room to grind 15 ecards 
and do the fixing. Woonsocket 
speeders and Whitin cards. Mill 
located 20 miles from Charlotte. 
Address H. €., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
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BALING PRESS 


75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to suit 
your work—Also 
Knuckle Joint 
and Power Screw 
Presses. Let us 
tell you moreabout them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 


Reliable Humidifying Devices mwa 
Since 1858 
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Using Acids With Rayon 


The fact that ‘suiphurie acid and 
particularly streng mineral acids 
weaken rayon fibers is well known 
throughout the industry. However, 
within recent years organic acids 
have also been used to give the 
rayon product the rustling handle 
that is possessed by natural silk. 

As far as the detection of the acid 
in the rayon is concerned, the sam- 
ple of rayon is first cooked-out and 
then the solution is best tested with 
congo paper. This paper is prepared 
by dissolving five grams of congo 
red in one liter of water and then 
impregnating ‘porous paper, prefer- 
ibly filter paper, with this solution 
and then drying it. 

While a chanee to a bluish color 
takes place with the strongest acids 
and also the diluted acids give a 
brownish-black coloration. 

The effect of these acids on the 
strength of the rayon fiber and 
the limiting concentrations beyond 
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which it is dangerous to go, were 
determined in the following man- 
ner: Skeins of viscose silk were 
impregnated with the various solu- 
tions of acid representing the va- 
rious normalities given in the above 
fabulation. Then the liquor was 
squeezed out of the skein until the 
liquid content in it was about 15 per 
cent and then the strands were 
dried in a drying chamber at a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees C for a period 
of one hour. Thereafter the skeins 
were hung out ‘o dry in the air for 
a further period of twelve hours. 
The resistance of. the rayon to tear- 
ing was then determined in the 
dried sample. The conditions of the 
test were ten centimeters space be- 
tween the supports, two grams load 
and approximately 66 per cent hu- 
midity in the air. The results of 
the tests were as follows: 


Strength 
Material in grams n/10 n/10 n/10 
Original, untreated 283 
Sulphuric acid ° 289 
Acetic acid 253 ssa 2R7 


Oxalic acid 190 219 283 
Tartaric acid 162 284 285 
Lactic acid 276 287 270 


*Destroyed. 


It can be seen from this tabulation 
that lactic acid is the least harmful 
of all the acids used in the treat- 
ment of rayon, and in fact does not 
injure the rayon fibers when it is 
used in concentrations up to 1 per 
cent. Furthermore it is also evident 
that acetic acid and tartaric acid 
treating 
rayon in concentrations that exceed 

oxalic acid 
concentrations 
below approximately 0.1 per cent. 
allowable 
concentration of sulphuric acid is 
It is in fact pos- 
sible to detect traces of sulphuric 
acid in fabrics which have been in- 
jured by this acid, the proportions 
of free acid being mostly one-tenth 


should not be used for 


03 per cent, while 
should be used in 
Finally the maximum 


only 0.05 per cent. 


to more per cent. 


It should be of interest to the 


dyer and the sizer of rayon mate- 
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rials to know and appreciate these 
These figures pertain just to 
vary for the 


limits. 
viscose silk and will 


other varieties of rayon. Inasmuch 
as practical conditions will un- 
doubtedly vary very widely from 


those that existed in this series of 
experiments, it is wisest to use the 
acids in concentrations which are 
figures given 
above, before attempting ‘o use the 
Mitteilungen 


even lower than the 


higher concentrations. 
ueber Textil-industrie. 


New Power 
Plant 


Columbia, 


gan‘ic hydro-electric power 
on the Saluda river in Lexington 


county at an estimated outlay 


$20,000,000, involving building a dam 
which will be the largest of its lype 
if not in the 
world, has been made by the Gen- 
Corporation, 


in the United Stafes. 


eral Gas and Electric 


C.—Announcement of 
plans for the construction of a gi- 
plant 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


SKiurston, SMe. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE AND TRUE RUNNING BOBBINS 


CDOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


AUTOMATIC LOOM AND RAY ON BOBBINS OF ALL TYPES 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SCOTT tart 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work. 
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of New York, which owns and con- 
trols the Broad River Power Com- 
pany, of South Carolina, which in 
turn operates the Spartanburg Gas 
and Electric Company. 

The huge development, which is 
to be of immense importance to 
South Carolina because of the enor- 
mous amount of electric | ower 
which will be available to turn the 
wheels of industry, is of great in- 
terest here because of Spartanbureg’s 
interest in the expansion of the 
company which owns and controis 
local lighting and power facilities. 
Rumors of a big development have 
been current for some time but of- 
ficial confirmation was not available 
until yesterday. 


According to the announced plans, 
the plant on Saluda river will be 
locatéd at Dreher’s Shoals, eight air 
miles from Columbia. The dam is 
to be 8,000 feet long and 188 feet 
high, creating a lake which will ex- 
tend for 30 miles up the valley of 
the river and be 14 miles across at 
its widest point and an average of 
three miles wide. The lake will be 
twice the area of Lake George in 
New York. 


The plant will have a maximum 
power development of 200,000 horse 
power, three times the output of 
Muscle Shoals which added to the 
companys power making facilities 
at Parr Shoals and Spartanburg, will 
give the concern an aggregate max- 
imum of near to 300,000 horse 
power. Approximately 60,000 horse 
power can now be developed at Parr 
Shoals with the new steam auxiliary 
plants, which have been erected in 
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recent months to supplement the 
power generated through use of the 
waters of Broad river at the same 
point. 


Proximity Producing 
Moleskins 


Greensboro,“N. C.—After months 
of patient experimentation and ad- 
ditions to plants at Proximity, N. C., 
the Cone Export & Commission Co. 
is now showing samples of new 
black and white aniline dyed mole- 
skins and twills that set a new 
standard of cotton mill production 
for the South, and a standard of 
fabric not excelled by anything now 
on the markets. 


The goods are dyed and finished 
under the supervision of experts 
who were active when lines of this 
character were first introduced to 
the American markets, including 
Mr. Overton, of the New York sell- 
ing house, who has designed and 
sold similar products for a_ great 
many years. 


-The through and through colors 
are fast in aniline black dyes, while 
the pattern effects in imitation of 
the finest trouserings are perfect on 
the eover and obverse side of the 
cloths. 


Whether merchants are buyers or 
not of goods of this class it will be 
well worth while to see the samples 
now being displayed by the local and 
all other agencies, if they are inter- 
ested in noting the truly remarkable 
progress being made by Southern 
manufacturers in technical finishing 
skill. The goods are of standard 


SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
Name of Mill 
Town 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 


Recent changes 


Master Mechanic 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” 
Stocks in 
Boston, Mass.., 
and the South 


‘**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


The Standard 
Card-Grinding 
Medium 


GUARANTEED 


THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


“A” QUALITY 


The DRONSFIELD 


. 
ity 
-~ H 
—_ 
- f 


Used the wide world o’er, like 


CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Ho 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


planting plan. 


than unskillful persons with 
material costs are saved. 


Our guarantee to replace 


satisfaction. 


advanced. 


Nursermen and 
Landscape Gardeners 


die within a year protects the investment. 


Plan Before Planting 


Attractive home grounds are the re- 
sult of well-considered effort. 
and shrubs selected haphazard and 
hurriedly, or bought in generalized col- 
lections, never produce the satisfactory 
effects achieved by a well-thought-out 


Trees 


Careful Planning Pays 


Our skilled Service Department can achieve more perma- 
nent beauty with a few well-grown, well-selected plants 


twice as many; both labor and 


at the nursery, the trees that 
Our stock gives 


Send for us at once before the season is too far 
A letter, telegram or telephone call will 
bring our representative. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


- Hickory, N. C. 
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C Wor l leave tt to this Man/ 


This man knows textile brushes. He has used them 
for many years. He has used bad ones, indiffer- 
He’s the man on the job— 
the man whose duty it is to keep the looms con- 


tinuously clean. 


ent ones, good ones. 


He knows Perkins Practical Loom Dusters give 
lasting, efficient service—that they last longer, do 
a better job, make his work easier, save. his time 
and save his employer money. 


We'll leave it to this man. Ask him. 


Incidentally, we make a brush for every textile 
need—and we manufacture more than 90% of all 
the brushes used in Southern textile mills. Write 
for price list. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Box 44, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Double Loop Hook Banding for Cards, 
Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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Visiting the Shops 
(Continued from Page 17) 


vacations. His father was superin- 
tendent at that time and taught him 
all the secret processes, and when 
his father died, he was ready to fill 
the position. He impressed me as a 
strong, energetic man, and, like Mr. 
Bennis, is thoroughly sold upon the 
products of the company. The way 
in which everybody connected with 
the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. be- 
lieves that no other lubricant com- 
pares with theirs, indicates that 
there must be merit. 

The raw materials are received in 
tank cars and pumped into large 
tanks, of which there are five, each 
of 2,000 barrel capacity. 

There is a mixing room wpon the 
top floor, where the raw materials 
are mixed according to formula. 

I had the idea that there were just 
one or two grades of Non-Fluid Oil, 
but there is a different product for 
almost every machine. From re- 
search and study they determine 


LEWIS W. THOMASON 
Southern Representative 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


‘the best mixture for each purpose 


and having determined upon a for- 
mula try to keep the product uni- 
form. 

After being mixed the ingredients 
pass into steam heated kiers in 
which they are mechanically agi- 
tated while being heated or cooked. 

For some special products they 
apply direct heat. | 

In passing among the kiers that 
were ready to have their product 
removed, it was easy to note the 
differences not only in feel but in 
color of the product. 

The product goes from the kiers 
to the packing room, where it is put 
up in wooden barrels, steel drums or 
cans. 

It was especially 
note the method of packing the 
cans. A slow pump forces the 
product out of a pipe the size of the 
opening in the can. A boy sticks 
the opening in the can against the 
end of the pipe and the Non-Fluid 
Oil is forced in. When he is putting 
down a full can and picking up an 
empty can the Non-Fluid Oil keeps 
en coming out and you think that it 


interesting to 
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is going to fall upon the floor but, 
just as it is ready to fall, the boy 
slips the empty can over it and an- 
other can is filled. It takes practice 
and quick hands to handle that 
proposition. 

While steel drums are taking the 
place of wooden barrels in this 
country, all the Non-Fluid Oil that 
is shipped to Japan has to go in 
wooden barrels of a certain style. 
The first Non-Fluid Oil that went to 
Japan was in wooden barrels and, 
as is characteristic of the Japs, they 
would not now accept the product 
if it came in any other packing. 

On account of the volume of their 
output and its variety, very large 
warehouses and packing rooms are 
required by the N. Y. & N. J. Lubri- 
cant Co., and it was interesting to 
note various addresses upon the 
outgoing packages. 

If it was not for the Southern 
warehouses that they have estab- 
lished the warehouses in their New- 
ark plant would not now be ade- 
quate. 

I spent a short time in the office 
while Mr. Bennis and Mr. Glacken 
went to the mixing room to discuss 
some new product and then Mr. 
Glacken drove us fo a subway sta- 
tion in Newark. 

On the subway I met Phil Mars- 
den, of Howard Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., and 
he told me that he was leaving soon 
for ten days at Pinehurst, N. C. 

We reached the Pennsytvania sta- 
tion via subway about 6 o'clock and 
Mr. Bennis left me to go back to his 
office and sign his mail. 

The things that impressed me 
about the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
were that it is a business that has 
been built up on the merits of the 
product and that everybody con- 
nected with the company thorough- 
ly believes in its merits. 

I always enjoy my visits to the 
plants that manufacture the ma- 
chinery and supplies that are used 
by Southern mills and hope that I 
will be able to make other visits this 
fall. 


Practical Discussions 
(Conttinued from Page 16) 
Auswer to Spooler. 


Editor: 


I wish to give some information to 
Spooler who asked a question con- 
cerning the advantages of speeding 
up the spooler traverse motion. The 
higher speed will result in fewer 
snarly spools. When the traverse 
motion is run at twice its present 
speed, the lifting motion will touch 
each end of the traverse twice as 
often. This will round out the 
spools better and reduce the danger 
of running over on the spools and 
cul down the number of snarled 
spools. And when there are any 
snarled spools, they can be unsnar!l- 
ed much sooner with a quick tra- 
verse than with a slow traverse. 
That is: when pulling off the ends, 
the other end of the spool is reach- 
ed sooner. It is the same way when 
it is necessary to find a lost end. 
Again if you have a filling wind, and 
the tenion motions are of the self- 
threading kind, no doubt they thread 
themselves automatically when the 
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rail is toward the bottom of the 
stroke. This being the case, your 
ends will self-thread into the ten- 
sion motion in one-half of the time 
that they previously did. The great 
advantage of this, is that while the 
yarn is winding on the spool after 
the knot is tied, and up to the time 
the end self-threads itself into the 


tension motion, the time of soft 
winding is cut in two. 
There is yet another advantage 


and that is more yarn can be put 
on the spool, because the spool can 
be bellied ouf much more. Besides 
this, when the spoolers are being 
looked over to reset for a more per- 
fect spool, the fixer does not have 
to wait so long for the traverse mo- 
tion to go up and down and can ac- 
complish the work sooner. 
Spooler. 


Answer to Greensboro. 


Editor: 


In answer to Greensboro regard- 
ing cleaning spinning frames and 
ring rails together or separately. 

The best way is to clean all of the 
parts of the spinning frames which 
can be cleaned while. in motion. 
Saturday, before stopping time. The 
doffers and other cleaners to do their 
part as well as the spinners to do 
their part. After all parts that can 
be cleaned without stopping have 
been wiped off, and brushed down, 
and otherwise dusted—like creels, 
underpinnings, etc., the frames may 
be stopped for say one-half hour, 
more or less all at one time—accord- 
ing to the needs of the local situa- 
tion—to finish cleaning these parts 
which are too dangerous to be 
cleaned while in motion. This also 
includes ring rails and all parts 
which cannot be cleaned much with- 
out breaking the ends. 

This prevents the needless stoppage 
of frames. If frames are allowed to 
be stopped during the regular work- 


ing time indiscriminately — the 
whole forenoon will be spent in 
cleaning and the production for 


Saturdays counts for very little. 
Conn. 


Answer to Zig Zag. 


Editor: 


What causes ridges lengthwise on 
the warper beams. 


If the beams are out of balance, 
it may cause this trouble. True and 
balance all of the beams. 

Next—be sure that the beam bar- 
rel does not synchromize with the 
warper barrel to start. That is: the 
circumference of the beam barrel 
must not divide into the circumfer- 
ence of the warper barrel without 
a remainder. It must come out odd 
with a remote chance of repeating; 
or this may cause ridges lengthwise 
of the beam. 

Slippage of the beam barrel on the 
warper barrel is a third cause. 
Bleached yarn being slicker than 
grey yarns, it will slip on the warp- 
er barrel and run by fits and starts 
and makes ridges. 

Floor vibrations come next. Insuf- 
ficient weighting down of the beam 
barrel on the warper barrel, or 
drum may be the trouble. Cover the 
warper barrel with duck cloth. 

Textile. 
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Answer to H. F. D. 


Editor: 


In answer to H. F. D. as he did 
not state what kind of card he is 
using I will assume that he has Saco- 
Pettee or Lowell cards. He is not 
setting his cards close enough. If his 
card clothing is in good condition 
and floor in good shape, he should 
set bis cards as follows: Doffer to 
cylinder .007; flats to cylinder .010; 
or if clothing and floor a good .009; 
licker-in to cylinder .007, not tov 
close. This may be where he is get- 
ling some of his cloudy work be- 
cause the eylinder should take all of 
the stock from the licker-in, for if 
the licker-in carries the stock 
sround more than once, it will make 
cloudy work and .010 is too far off. 

Feed plate to licker-in should be 
set a close 010. This is another 
race where it ts too far off on t- 
inch cotton. When the feed plate is 
‘oo far off, bunches of cotton will 
drop between the licker-in and the 
feed plate and be drawn back, mak- 
ing more cloudy work. 


As for the breaking strength, it 
would be well for H. F. D. to examine 
‘the cotton and see if it is as strong 
as it should be. He might examine 
the cotton for neps also. If he runs 
Kirshner beater.on the finisher 
and the points are not in good shape, 
that is hooked or dull, he is making 
some bad work there. If he will pul 
his flats down to 010 or .009 he will 
gel belter results. Old Grinder. 


Answer to H. F. D. 


Editor: 


In reply to “H. F. D.” about cloudy 
carding. He fails to give his setting 
of the plates, and these are very im- 
portant to clear sliver. A draft be- 
tween the plates and cylinder, causes 
the fibers to get all crossed up. 

These should be set to about .027- 
in.) 


Also there is nothing said about 


the mote knives, they should be very 
sharp, perfectly true and set paral- 
lel to the licker-in, and in dirty 
trashy stock, set as far under the 
licker-in as possible. This gives the 
“lumps” a chance to be slung oui 
from licker-in before coming in con- 
tact with mote-knife. 


The doffer comb also has a pari 
to play, loo close settings will knock 
off more motes, than if the comb is 
off, therefore set your comb to full 
four leaf gauge or as far as you can 
to get the web combed off of doffer 
smoothly. 


It is just as important to have 
sharp licker-ins as to have the rest 
of the card sharp. 


I get good results of the settings 
as follows, on a 50 er. sliver: 

Doffer to eylinder, .007”: flats to 
eviinder, .010”: licker-in to. eylinder, 
007": feed plate to licker-in, .010”: 
mote knives, .005”; card screen un- 
der licker-in, .012”: (card screen 
must be clean and smooth) card 
sereen under cylinder, .029”: card 
screen under doffer, %-in. 

I find that a low grade cotton has 
more neps in it than other, and have 
never been able to get them all out, 
while running same, but sharp beat- 
ers on pickers will also help. 

Grinder. 


For Every Bearing in Your Mil! 


you get best results from 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


To start with you buy less NON-FLUID OIL because it lasts 3 to 5 
times as long as liquid oil. 


Then you apply NON-FLUID OIL directly to bearings in exact quantity 
needed, a drop at a time, and it stays in the bearing—giving just the 
positive lubrication needed, until entirely used up, no waste at all. And 
you have no stains to reduce value of product—NON-FLUID OIL does 
not drip or spatter. 


Write for your testing sample—we will 
send free our bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


(NEW YORK 6 5 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.1. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


when wanted / 


By reducing the cost of financing and distribut- 
ing the crop, the A. C. G. E. is able to give the 


farmer a fairer return and the spinner better 
cotton. 


American Cotton Growers Exchange 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Cable Address: Amercotex 
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Cobb Warns Arkwrights Of 
Cotton 
(Continued from Page 7) 


every beating pre°-°c> that il is pos- 
sible to eliminate, for we realize and 
have known for some time that the 
more the cotton is beat, the weaker 
the fibers become, resulting in bad 
running work, higher cost, a larger 
percentage of waste and weaker 
yarns. 

“Now it seems that 
have been doing, the thousands of 
dollars we have saved ‘he mills, the 
high quality and increased breaking 
strength of yarns we have been able 
to produce will be of ‘title conse- 
quence if something is not done re- 
garding the vast amount of snapped 
cotton that is gather today. 

“Snapped cotton is beat to death 
before it ever reaches the mill. It 
is necessary that it receive this 
treatment in order to remove the 
leaves, sticks, stalk and bolls and 
in using such cotton no mill can ex- 
pect anything in the way of high 
quality of product at low cost im 
comparison with product and cost 
from the use of low middling gath- 
ered in the regular way. 

“Therefore you can see the neces- 
sity of immediately beginning to 
build up data to show the mill 
presidents and treasurers that they 
must not pay as much for snapped 
low middling cotton as they pay for 
low middling gathered in the regu- 
lar way, and The Arkwrights expect 
to be able to make a report on this 
matter © ‘*> ner future.” 

EDITOR'S NOTE — Photographs 
showing the character of the trash, 
including dirt, bits of leaves, bolls, 
stalks, etc., that were removed from 
sledded cotion, are shown elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Four Elected to Membership. 


It was announced that the tests 
prepared by 8. A. Black, night super- 
intendent, Mill No. 3, Laneaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., R. W. Ar- 
rington, superintendent, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8, C. P. A. 
Smith, superintendent, Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C., and 
W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent, 
Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., as a basis 
for membership had been accepled 
as satisfactory to the Research Com- 
mittee and they were elected to full 
membership. 

Other business that followed was 
the assignment of eleven tests and 
the reassignment of one test as fol- 
folws: 

Fred W. Sturtevant, editorial! de- 
partment, Textile World, Boston, 
Mass. Test: Size temperatures and 
drying temperatures in slashing col- 
ton warps for best weaving results. 

Louis P. Batson, Southern repre- 
sentative, Shambow Shuttle Co., 
Greenville, 8, C. Test: Determina- 
tion of the advantages and disadvan- 
lages of standardization of shuttles. 

T. A. Hightower, manager, Kendal! 
Mills, Inc., Edgefield, 8. C. ‘Test: 
Comparative breaking strength of 
30's and 40’s yarn made using card 
strips from 1 5-16 inch Peeler cotton 
~ made from one inch (good) cot- 
on. 

J. W. Jenkins, general superinten- 
dent and buyer, Hannah Pickeit 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C. Test: Com- 
parison of breaking strength and 
ends down per one thousand spin- 


the work we 
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dies from yarn made from one pro- 
cess of drawing and two processes 
of drawings. All other conditions 
being the same. 

C. C, Brigman, superintendent, mill 
No. 2, The Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, 8. C. Test: Comparison 
of breaking strength and ends down 
per thousand spindles from yarn 
made from one process of drawing 
and two processes of drawings. All 
other conditions being the same. 

John F. Scott, general superinten- 
dent, Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. 
C. Test: Breaking strength of 30's 
warp yarn made from one inch 
Western cotton and using two pro- 
cesses of picking, two-blade 16-inch 
beaters compared with three-arm 16- 
inch Kirschner beaters on finisher 
pickers. 

4. W. McEthannon, superintenden!, 
Deep River Mills, Inc., Randleman, 
N. C, Test: Determine variation in 
count and breaking strength on bob- 
bins taken from one side of spin- 
ning frame and determine if colors 
affects such variation. 

B. G. Woodham, overseer carding, 


mill No. 3, The Lancaster Cotton 
Mills. Lancaster, S. C. Test: Deter- 
mine variation in sliver from last 


process of drawing with laps held 
to vary not over one-half pound on 
each side of standard, one pound on 
each side of standard and two 
pounds on each side of standard. 

S. W. Converse, assistant superin- 
tendent, Clifton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Clifton, 8. C. Test: Compari- 
son of breaking strength and varia- 
tion in number from creeling draw- 
ing frames all at one time against 
creeling as each can becomes empty. 

3. O. Williams, superintendent, 
Spencer, Spindale and Cleghorn 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. Test: Compari- 
son of breaking strength, variation 
of number and ends down per hun- 
dred spindles using draft of 100, 120 
and 140 on cards. Cards producing 
same weight of sliver in each in- 
stance. 

4. 0. Edwards, superintendent, Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
Test: Comparison of breaking 
strength and variation in number 
from creeling drawing frames all at 
one time against creeling as each can 
hecomes empty. 

Reassignment. 

J. F. Sentell, overseer carding, 
Victory Manufacturing Company, 
Fayetteville, N. C. Test: Determine 
variation in sliver from last process 
of drawing with laps held to vary 
not over one-half pound on each 
side of standard, one pound on each 
side of standard and two pounds on 
each side of standard. 


Large Sales of Combed Yarns. 


Gastonia, N. C. — Combed yarn 
sales for the past week in the Gaston 
county fine yarn territory reached 
the highest volume level for the 
same period of time in the past three 
years. 

An accurate check-up on one mil- 
lion spindles shows a total of 3,095.,- 
154 pounds sold in 14 days, the great- 
er part of the last week. Carded 
yarn sales were also heavy. Mills in 
this territory are sold upon an aver- 
age of ten weeks ahead. This heavy 
volume was recorded in the face of 
a price advance ranging from one- 
half to four cents, based on increas- 
ing difficulty in securing good staple 
cotton. 


Pressers are perfectly 


Our Flyer 


fitted before leaving our factory. 


Sound. Business 


heads you straight to the point, that in order to get quan- 
tity production at a minimum cost, your 


SHAFTING 


must run true and even. 


Our 40 odd years of experience coupled with the use of 
the Kinkead System enables us to give you the highest 
class of Guaranteed Service. 


We also do Electric and Acetylene Welding which we 
Guarantee. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, WwW. H 


Pres. and Treas. 


V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Tycos Automatic Control 


on Size Cookers 


control on Size Cookers 
will enable you, in nearly every 
case, to reduce the expensive ingre- 
dients of your size formulae. They 
will make each cook uniform as to 
color, feel and content. Your size will 
be thoroughly cooked, with an ap- 
preciable swell over the same ma- 
terial cooked by manual operation. 
In many cases, 7ycos Automatic 
Control applied to the size cooking 
kettles have so reduced the cost of 
materials that this saving alone has 
been more than enough to pay for 
the 7ycos Controls installed on the 
whole slasher system. 


Write for complete information 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Distributors 
Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building 
Toronto 
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at the next 
board meeting 


PROTECTION 
an item of 
business 


The safeguarding of industrial 
property against trespass and more 
malicious intrusion is an item of 
business deserving the utmost at- 
tention. 


At the next directors meeting, con- 
sider carefully the permanent eco- 
nomical protection afforded by 
Page Chain Link Fence. Buildings, 
material and tools are safe behind 
this impassable barrier. Intruders 
are kept at a distance and fire haz- 
ard lessened. 


Page Fence is constructed sturdy 
and strong to give many years of 
service. Copper-bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weaving. 
Fittings as well are zinc coated to 


resist rust. 


TRADE MARK 
Aagrica 
wire 


General 
Equipment 
Company 


Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chain Link 


FENCE 
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Scouring, Bleaching and 

Dyeing Cotton After 
Treatment With Oil Spray 

(Continued from Page 8) 


petrolic ether, and the accompany- 
ing chart shows the comparative 
amount of matter left. With the 
emulsifiable oils, this substance was 
when hot of a light yellowish color; 
upon cooling this oily substance 
congealed to form in about the same 
consistency as lard, but somewhat 
darker in color. The blank skeins 
congealed their extract to a more 
waxy whiter substance. The sul- 
phonated oil extract was very simi- 
lar to the emulsifiable oil extracts. 

As shown by the chart, the sul- 
phonated oil left less extract than 
did the other oils. In the case of 
the emulsifiable oils, those skeins 
which were seoured with soap and 
washed with hot water, left less ex- 
tract than did the skeins which 
were kier boiled with caustic and 
washed with cold water. This led 
us to believe that there likely was 
some congealing of the oil because 
cooled down by the cold water, and 
in the congealed state it would be 
harder to remove than when liquid. 

Dveing tests were made by dyeing 
in one kettle twelve different sam- 
ples using 1 per cent Newport Fast 
Searlet 4 BS im one case and 1 per 
cent Chiorantine Fast Blue 2GL in 
the other. Salt was used, but no 
ash. The same dyes were used to 
dye in individual baths of 1 per cent. 
Another set of skeins were dyed in 
one bath using 5 per cent Sulfo- 
gene Navy Blue RL Cone. We also 
dyed some straight mineral oil 
sprayed skeins with Direct Red, buf 
as it stained in usual manner, did 
not bother any further with it. 

The table has been prepared with 
remarks of appearance they 
seemed to us. The Direct Blue that 
was batch dyed appears to have all 
skeins fairly uniform; this also ap- 
plies to the Direct Blue for indi- 
vidual baths.. With the Direct Red, 
the old oil spray gave inferior re- 
sults; the new oil spray gave 
brighter results; especially notice- 
able in batch dyeing samples where 
the other samples seem dull. 

With the sulphur dyeing, the old 
spray gave inferior results: the new 
spray gave very slightly darker col- 
or than the sulphonated oil. 

With the bleached skeins you will 
notice that the new spray with the 
soap scour: and hot water wash, 
gives a trifle whiter bleach, al- 
though that from sulphonated oil is 
almost as white. The old spray oil 
is a darker bleach. 

With the kier scour and eold 
water wash, the sulphonated oil 
bleached samples are whitest, with 
the new spray oil being almost as 
good and the oil spray oil is once 
more the poorest. 

The hot and cold water washes 
interested us, so we tried a few 
rough tests to find out how well the 
emsulsifiable oils would emulsify. 
Using hot water and a little soda 
ash, the new spray oil formed the 
best emulsion which took longer to 
separate. The old oil spray broke 
after standing, to form three layers, 
so that likely accounts for its poorer 
showing. 

From these tests run at our 
school it would seem that oil spray- 


ed cotton, that is, sprayed with an 
emsulsifiable mineral oil, will give 
as uniform results in dyeing and 
bleaching as can be obtained by 
using sulphonated oils. As to its 
after effects we have not as yet run 
any tests, so cannot say whether or 
not the bleached white will event- 
ually yellow. 


Cotton Sacks for Cement 


Assurances of cooperation in its 
campaign to increase the use of col- 
ton sacks for cement shipments have 
received by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., from the highway build- 
ing departments of six States, ac- 
cording to George A. Sloan, secre- 
tary of the institute. 

Favorable replies to letters urging 
the desirability of specifying cotton 
bagging for all cement used in State 
highway construction have received 
by the Institute from the State au- 
thorities of Virginia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Ten- 
nessee, In addition, notification has 
been received from several other 
Slates that favorable action on the 
matter is pending. 

Clifford Walker, Governor of 
Georgia, wrote the Institute: “You 
can count en my active cooperation 
in the fine work you are doing.” 

John N. Holder, chairman of the 
Georgia State Highway Board, has 
notified the Institute that “It will 
give me great pleasure to cooperate 
with your association.” 

H. G. Shirley, chairman of the 
State Highway Commission of Vir- 
ginia, replied: “The State Highway 
Commission buys all the cement 
used for our work in this State in 
cotton sacks.” 

J. W. Wilks, secretary-treasurer 
of the State Highway Department of 
South Carolina, has notified the In- 
stitute that the commission unani- 
mously passed a motion on Decem- 
ber 15 specifying cotton sacks for 
all cement shipments. 

Woolsey Finnel, director of high- 
ways for the State of Alabama, re- 
ported that his department “will re- 
quire all cement bought by it to be 
shipped in cotton sacks.” 

“Tt is the desire of the Institute 
to inerease the demand for cotton 
textiles solely on the basis of their 
intrinsic merits,” said Mr. Sloan. 
“For cement shipments cotton. pro- 
vides a more economical container 
than does paper, and for many pur- 
poses is more satisfactory. A study 
recently made by one of the cotton 
bag mills showed that paper bagged 
cement costs $6.15 per thousand 
bags more than does cement in col- 
ton sacks. This difference includes 
the cost of using strawboard to line 
the freight cars in which paper 
packed cement is shipped, and 
makes allowances for the re-use of 
the cotton sacks. 

“Estimates show that approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 paper bags were 
used for shipping cement last year. 
On this basis consumers are paying 
nearly $500,000 more per year for 
their cement than is necessary. 
Paper bagged-cement undoubtedly 
has its place in the trade but it is 
estimated that such use would con- 
stitute only about 20 per eent of the 
cement now shipped in paper bags. 
Cement manufacturers, of whom 
some have expressed a preference 
for cement sacks because of. the 
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1S THE ENO OF A 
WHITE PUNE PL UO 
PLACED THE 
BUSHING WALL 


FuTERS THROVOH THE 
CAPILLARY AND FORMS A 
FILM ON THE GEARINGS INNER 
MOCCAS/N BUSH/NG co. 
Chatten ooga Tenn 


Moccasin Bushings 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 


to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
| Water Power Equipment 
§ Rolls—Wood, Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
5S MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
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greate rease in filing and handling, 
are willing to ship their product in 
any manner specified by the con- 
sumer.” 

Note: The North Carolina High- 
way Commission has been receiving 
practically all of its cement in col- 
ton bags for a year or more. 

—Editor. 


Cotton and Its Uses 


Reports from Washington are lo 
the effect that the departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce and the 
new Cotton Textile Institute are 
about to become co-operatively ac- 
tive in careful study of and con- 
structive research into the uses to 
which cotton is now being put and 
to which it might profitably be put. 
There can, of course, be no doubt 
that the task is a highly important 
one or that the organizations now 
planning to undertake it ought to 
be well suited for the purpose. Suc- 
cess even in moderate measure 
would naturally be helpful not only 
to cotton planters who find their ca- 
pacity for growing cotton greater 
than existing demand but also to 
manufacturers making use of cotton 
and its products who sorely need 
greater outlets for their goods. Per- 
haps it would not be going too far 
to say that this represents about the 
first move in a really constructive 
direction that the Washington Gov- 
ernment has made to bring relief to 
farmer and textile manufacturer 
alike. 

What the results are likely to be 
the future alone can tell. They de- 
pend a good deal upon the effective- 
ness with which similar work has 
heretofore been done by private 
initiative and by individual enter- 
prises. Everyone knows something 
of the tremendous increase in the 
services that cotton has been made 
to perform in recent years. Such a 
development would never have at- 
tained existing proportions if some- 
body had not been active in such 
lines that are now being laid out by 
Washington officials and represen- 
tatives of the ‘Textile Institute. 
Either consumers seeking cheaper 
methods of doing old things or eco- 
nomical methods of doing new 
things, or producers pressed to find 
new outlets, have without question 
been busily occupied in research 
and analysis for years past. Doubt- 
less there is much still left to be 
done, and doubtless a good many 
who have been thus engaged during 
recent years intend to continue ac- 
tive. 

The larger and more inclusive 
plans now about to be given effect 
none the less enjoy a number of 
marked advantages. To the extent 
that it proves feasible to pool scien- 
tific knowledge, and to the degree 
that it is possible to obtain bona 
fide co-operation among competing 
establishments in the type of work 
to be undertaken, such advantages 
are obvious, The cost of the effort 
ought too, be less per unit of outl- 
put. What is of as much conse- 
quence, the careful organization 
possible under the new arrangement 
and the stimulation it ought to give 
to the whole movement should be 
productive of improved and enlarg- 
ed results. Naturally those com- 


panies that have not felt that they 
could afford large laboratory facili- 
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ties of their own or have not fell 
the need of them ought to profit 
most. A few live, wide-awake, pro- 
gressive establishments that have al- 
Ways been effectively active in these 
matters may well wonder just how 
much advantage will accrue to them 
but, after all, the greater economy 
and effectiveness of large scale 
operations ought to appeal even to 
them. 

Let no one, however, expect mira- 
cles. If there is any disposition 
either in the trades and other circles 
directly concerned to look for the 
impossible, disappointment is natur- 
ally in store. There are very real 
limits to the possibilities of an en- 
lerprise of this sort. Its opportuni- 
lies, are, however, large. Results 
ought to come even if they cannot 
be had at once—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


Electric Driven Cotton 
Compress 


A bale of cotton as it comes from 
the gin, it quile bulky. If it is to be 
transported for any great distance, 
ils dimensions make the shipping 
vost high because of the limuled 
number which can be put on a car 
or a ship. To help overcome this 
difficulty, cotton buyers and rail- 
ruad companies have devised means 
tor further compressing the cotton. 
his is usually done at shipping 
centers in the vicinity of the cotton 
gins. 

All the machines which have been 
used up to recent times, to compress 
the bales, have been operated by 
sleam or by hydraulic pressure. 
These have been cumbersome and 
costly to operate. Last year, there 
was installed at Jackson, Tenn., the 
first electrically-driven mechanical 
toggle compress. It was manufac- 
tured by the Economy Baler Com- 
pany of Ann Arbor, Michigan. This 
mamoth machine operated by a 125 
horsepower General Electric motor 
exerts a pressure of 2000 tons on a 
bale of cotton thereby reducing the 
volume to a third and increasing the 
density from 10 to 30 pounds per 
cubic foot. As many as 130 of the 
bales have been compressed per 
hour. The cost of operation is ap- 
proximately a tenth of that of the 
old method. 


A Long Run 


—Secretary Deerin Call of the 
American Peace Society said in 
Washington on Armistice Day: 

“Will war ever cease? No, it will 
never cease till there is a law com- 
peling the old men who cause war-— 
the prime ministers and kings and 
fiery old generals—to fight in the 
front line trenches. 

“There's a story about a doughboy 
who got scared one day during an 
attack in France, so he turned tail 
and ran for dear life. 

“*Halt!’ yelled a terrible voice. 
‘You vile coward, how dare you run 
away and disgrace you regiment?’ 

can't help it, panted the 
doughboy. ‘I’m scared stiff, sarge 
and that’s the truth.’ 

“‘Sarge?’ yelled the terrible voice. 
‘Who are you Galling sarge, you 
fool? 'm Major General Gunning.’ 

“* My gosh, said the doughboy, 
‘have I run that far?” 


BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours".- 
"How do you get that way?"— 
“Well; my Solozone—white is fast 


I do not injure the fibre. 

I cut out Seconds. 

My goods don’t yellow. 

They are soft and elastic”.— 


"You win; but mine costs much less", 


"Wrong again. Couldn’t sell much if it 
did:' 

I’11 turn out three lots to your one, 

My labor is about one third, 

So is my water and steam and 

Cost of equipment 


I bet we’1ll split even on cost",— 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
713 Sixth Avenue New York 


The Foundation of Advertising 
Is The List 


Over 50,000 national and local advertisers are using Boyd’s Lists in 
building business by Direct Advertising. 


Send for a copy of Boyd’s 1927 leaflet of Dry Goods and kindred Lists, giving 
State figures on the following: 


$100.00 


43,719 Dry Goods and Department Stores, U. S., price 

23,864 Dry Goods worth over $5,000 = 60.00 
19,178 Dry Goods worth over 10,000 50.00 
9,769 Dry Goods worth over 50,000 35.00 
3,893 Dry Goods worth over 100,000 15.00 


198 Dry Goods (Headquarters) with 3 or more Branches | 5.00 
2,971 Dry Goods located in Canada | 25.00 
1,668 Dry Goods Wholesale _. 10.00 

747 Dry Goods, Exporters 


54,154 Retail Clothiers and Men’s Furnishers 150.00 
30,844 Retail Clothiers worth over $5,000 85.00 
8,212 Sporting Goods Dealers . 50.00 
5,900 Sporting Goods worth over $5 000 35.00 
6,536 Department Stores 
1,385 Army and Navy Stores 7.50 
2,961 Five and Ten Cent and Similar Stores 
272 Five and Ten Cent Buying Headquarters 
5,193 Variety and Racket Stores not duplicating with Five and Ten... 20.00 


7,925 Retail Women’s Furnishings not duplicating with Department Stores 35.00 


Our Catalogue No. 56 contains 8,000 Lists. 
kind—any place—any quantity. 


Boyd's City Dispatch 


Edgar J. Williams, Manager 


Office: 114-120 East 23rd Street, New York City 
Receiving and Shipping Departments: 115-119 East 22nd St. 


Direct Mail Service of Addressing, Mailing, Letters, to above Lists. 


Ask for a copy. Names of any 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box, 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


former member of the BExamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone #173 
and 
908 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Gill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Shaft-Box Oil Cover 7 


For Any Loom 


Prevents Grit Entering Bearings. ‘ 
Eliminates Clogged Oil Holes and 
Prevents Cloth Being Damaged by — 
Flying Oil When Loom is Cleaned. 
Attached in Oné Minute. 


Made of .32 Non-Corrosive Ternite to 
Fit Any Loom Shaft-Box, Price 20 
Cents Each, f. o. b. Spartanburg. 2% 
Ten Days. Added 3% Discount Quan- 
tities of 1,000 or More. 

Send Upper Half of One Shaft-Box 
to Insure Fit. 


Folder on Request. 


E. E. Child Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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The Uses of Rayon Waste 


(Continued from Page 10) 


than for the worsted and wool be- 
cause these system spin much finer 
yarns. Here again the selection of 
waste and staple fibre to be used is 
most important, The cutting must 
be uniform as far as the cotton sys- 
leni is concerned, the fibre pliable 
and not too glassy and it must take 
the dye uniformly. A yarn very 
much akin to spun silk has been pro- 
duced on cotton machinery and spun 
silk machinery that is much cheap- 
er in price and when used in com- 
hination with silk can hardly be dis- 
linguished. These spun yarns con- 
lrasted with ordinary rayon yarn are 
much softer, with more elasticity 
and more of a natural silk lustre and 
if properly spun, stronger. The field 
in this end has not been scrateched. 
This by-product may ultimately 
foree the manufacturers of rayon 
yarn into producing a yarn with 
finer filaments and many more than 
they are now doing in order to get 
the softness of a spun silk yarn. 
Conclusion. 

This by-product of the manufac- 
ture of rayon while far from stable 
in price and style will probably al- 
ways be looked upon as a waste by 
the manufacturers, with the excep- 
tion of so-called “staple fibres” 
which are produced in most cases 
without continuing the operation 
into spinning, but scientific minds 
are continually evolving new uses 
for this waste and the merchanis 
who deal in it are striving for better 
standards and it is hoped that the 
European manufacturers themselves 
will work along the same lines. The 
waste produced in this country it at 
its minimum. Certain types of waste 
are hard to get here and when there 
is any demand at all, Europe has to 
be called upon because this country 
can no where near supply the needs. 
Several million pounds are imported 
every year in excess of what is pro- 
duced here but there have been 
wide fluctuations in price. This 
really valuable by-product enjoys 
either a feast or a famine. It is 
hoped that some day it will be stab- 
ilized at a low price which will find 
for it probably many other uses. 


Textile Conference At State 
College 


A textile oouferexie e to discuss the 
development of more efficient and 
specific methods of cost-accounting 
in the textile mills, bleaching and 
finishing methods, the latest dyeing 
treatment, and other phases of the 
industry will be held at North Caro- 
lina State College, March, 25th and 
26th. The program for the confer- 
ence includes a textile exposition on 
Friday afternoon, March 25th, when 
all the machinery will be in opera- 
tion. At this time visitors will have 
an opportunity to see the latest 
methods of carding, spinning, knit- 
ling, weaving and dyeing. A new 
type of spinning will be shown at 
this time. 

All the meetings will be held in the 
textile building, which houses the 
Textile School. Invitations are being 
sent out by Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean 
of the school, to all of the textile in- 
dustries in the Carolinas and others 
interested are invited to attend. 


The cost accountant lectures will 
be conducted by.I. L. Langley, cost 
accountant of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Langley is a graduate of N™ C. 
State College Textile School, class of 
1923. His lectures will be intended 
primarily to promote a more effi- 
cient system of obtaining production 
costs in mills. These lectures will 
be supplemented by an illustrated 
lecture by Frederick Moore of the 
Geo. Scott & Co. president of the 
North Carolina Association of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 

An important part of the confer- 
ence will be the studies in finishing 
and bleaching of woven fabrics. 
This industry is just beginning to be 
developed in the Carolinas, the fab- 
rics in the past being sent to the 
Northern mills for this purpose. R 
W. Arrington, superintendent of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. C.. 
one of the largest bleacheries in the 
South, will explain the modern pro- 
cesses in this division of the indus- 
iry. 

The progress of the uses of rayon 
and its possibilities will be the sub- 
ject of a discussion led by BE. R. Mc- 
Kee of the DuPont Rayon Company, 
a noted authority in this fleld. The 
adaptability of celanese for genera! 
types of fabrics and various new 
novelty finishes will be demonstrat- 
ed at this conference by a repre- 
sentative of the American Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This process is deemed as one 
of the most valuable among the new- 
er developments of dyeing. 

Other features of the conference 
include an address by David Clark, 
publisher of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, on “The Development and 
Future of the Textile Industry of 
North Carolina.” J, Larkin of the 


Fidelity Machine Company, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. will talk on knitting of 
fancy hose. Mr. Larkin is the in- 
ventor of a number of patents on 
knitting machines. 


Increased Use of Smocks 


The characteristic dress of the 
artist, the painters and sculpture 
men, has always been the smock, 
that is a loose, cotton garment which 
is worn over everything. 

Now out of the artist’s studio the 
smock has come into every other de- 
partment of life, and its increased 
use recently has been significant. 

The employment of the smock 
solves a great many problems. 

The smock is not necessarily drab 
and dull, bul may be colored m any 
way and give full employment to 
one’s artistic sense. 

It may be made very attractive. 

It is useful in the school room. 
The question of uniforms for school 
children is one that has been often 
urgently presented. The smock 
solves this question. Uniforms could 
be kept in the school room and don- 
ned by the children when they ap- 
pear. It would thus keep all their 
other clothes clean, at the same time 
giving them a pleasing personal ap- 
pearance. 

The smock is better than the 
apron in the kitchen as it covers all 
the clothes and is easily taken on 
and off, and the housewife may 
quickly throw it over her other 
clothes, preserve them from dirt, 
and be ready at any time by doffing 
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pearance to company. 

In offices the smock has made 
great imcursions. 

The Milwaukee Trade School for 
Girls uses smocks in sewing classes. 

The students of Downer Co‘lege 
have adopted the mode for class- 
room wear. 


In the junior continuation schools 
of Dayton, O., they are used very 
largely. 

Girls working department 
stores and hotels, manicurists and 
hairdressers find them convenient. 

The use of the smock has not. been 
contined to women. Men are making 
use of the garment more and more. 

Of course it always held sway in 
the artist's atelier, but if is now in 
use in chemical laboratories, fac- 
tories, offices, newspaper composing 
rooms and teleegraph rooms. 

Its utility should not be over-em- 
phasized, for it may be made smart. 
Its attractiveness offers unlimited 
possibilities. 

The smock combines ease and 
comfort with economy, service-abil- 
ity and style. 

In the office the boss's wife used 
it and recommended if, and it be- 
came universally adopted by the 
he p 

On account of its artistic associa- 
tions it comes well recommended 
and nobody should be ashamed to 
wear it. 

I. W. Staffler in “Commerce and 
Finance,” gives many instances of 
its modern usage. 


Action Against Wiscassett 
Mills Filed Before 
Judge Webb 


Shelby, N. C—Judge James L. 
Webb has under advisement the $1,- 
700,000 mandamus suif of J. F. and 
M. L. Cannon, who seek to force pay- 
ment of dividends from that amount, 
which they allege in their complaint 
to be surplus over and above the 
working capital of the Wiscasset 
Mills, Albemarle. The complaint 
and answer were filed here Satur- 
day. 

In the complaint filed by the two 
men, both prominent stockholders 
of the Wiscasset Mills, it is alleged 
that the capital stock of the mill is 
$3,600,000, and the working capital 
is set at $1,700,000. It is maintained 
that the $1,700,000 surplus is exclu- 
sive of regular 10 per cent dividends 
paid by the firm. 

J. F, Cannon maintains that while 
he is holder of more than 25 per 
cent of the firm’s stock, he is ex- 
cluded from active participation in 
the management. He was formerly 
president of the mill. 

It is held that the plaintiffs had 
petitioned the directors to declare 
a dividend on the surplus, but were 
refused. The present action was 
then instituted by A. L. Brooks and 
other attorneys representing the 
plaintiffs. 

An interesting feature of the suit 
is that Mr. Brooks is one of the mill 
stockholders and also a director, 
while E. T. Cansler, Charlotte attor- 
ney defending the mills, is also a di- 
rector and stockholder of the com- 
pany. 

A good portion of the day was 
taken up in plating the complaints, 
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answers and arguments before the 
Judge Webb. 

Mr. Cansler declared during the 
argument that the litigation is the 
most important of its type to come 
up in the State in ten years, and that 
the decision will have an important 
bearing on corporation law. Mr. 
Brooks seemed to agree as to the 
importance of the case, but was of 
the opinion that his clients were 
doing nothing more than asking that 
the law compel directors to pay 
surplus funds out in dividends ([o 
stockholders after a working capital 
has been declared, which he con- 
tends has been done in this case. 

With the agreement as to the im- 
portance of the case, counsel decid- 
ed to present full written briefs to 
Judge Webb so that he may take 
the matter under advertisement. 
Several days will likely be required 
for preparation of the briefs and ap- 
praisal of their contents before the 
decision is rendered. 


Now Operating 


Another New England textile con- 
cern has answered the call of the 
South—the E. H. Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Company, of Danielson, Con- 
necticul, manufacturers of loom 
necessites. 

On February ist this company be- 
gan the manufacture of lug straps, 
dobby cords and loom pickers a! 
therr Charlotte plant at 501 Weat 
Palmer street. From now on there 
will be inereasing production of 
cotton fabrics. 


E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany was established more than 
sixty years ago at Danielson, Conn. 
They have developed and paten'ed 
practically every improvement in 
lug straps and loom  pickers,-— 
“Jacobs” products being used the 
world over. They manufacture over 
50 different types of loom appli- 
ances and will make the same high 
quality of goods at Charlotte as they 
will continue to manufacture af 
Danielson. The purpose of estab- 
lishing the Southern factory is to 
give better service to the Southern 
mills and to manufartnr- Southern 
products by Southern labor with 
Southern made raw materials. 

Former Senator Frederick A. 
Jacobs, of Danie!son, Conn., is presi- 
dent of the company, Joseph H. 
Chadbourne, Jr., of Charlotte, is vice- 
president in charge of the Southern 
factory. W. Irving Bullard, treasur- 
er. and Walter Anderson assistant 
treasurer. 


Mr. Bullard is also treasurer of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and an officer and 
directors of several cotton mills. He 
will spend a part of his time each 
month in the South. 


Rayon Prices Higher. 


Further advances in the prices of 
domestic and imported rayon were 
noted at the week end. The Viscose 
Co., largest American producers and 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Co., ad- 
vanced prices on the finer filament 
yarns. A number of imported rayon 
yarns, including Snia-Viscosa were 
advanced. 
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Dix1E MERCERIZING COMPANY 
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operation. Particu- 
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processes. 


“International” has, 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chi Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, Mew York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N C., White Hall Yarn Millis, White Hall Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C.. Hermitage Cotton Mills 
Camden. 8 C.. Mills Mili, Greenville. 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co.. Bessemer City N.C 


Cotton Goods 


New York. — The cotton goods 
markets were steady throughout the 
week and prices on unfinished lines 
showed a tendency to go higher. 
Sales were fairly large and there 
was a steady demand for moderate 
quantities, Mills are well sold ahead 
and production continues high, al- 
though sales are still comfortably 
ahead of output. Shipments of goods 
on order are being rushed and are 
large enough to prevent any accu- 
mulation of goods. 

There was a good demand for 
wash fabrics in printed dyed and 
woven constructions and sales were 
fairly large, the business including 
many repeat orders wanted for im- 
mediate delivery. Demands sold 
wel!, and prices showed an advance 
of half a cent a yard. Domestics 
were steady and moved well. The 
demand for goods that are being 
substituted for burlap by the bag 
trade was fairly large, covering os- 
nabures and some of the wide sheet- 
ings used for bagging purposes. 

Recent sales of towels have been 
large and mills are well under order 
for some time to come. The demand 
for rayon mixed cotton goods con- 
tinued strong and sales are running 
ahead of last year. 

Large orders for print cloths sold 
in the constructions which were 
previous'y taken in fair amounts. 
Among these were 64x60s at 6%c for 
April and a little nearby at 7c. The 
same deliveries on 68x72s brought 
7%%c, 60x48s 5%e and 80 squares 
8%c. April 27-inch 64x60s sold at 
i%c and limited quantities of spot 
68s al 7%c, 60x48s 6c, 80 squares 10c, 
72x76s 

A number of contracts were plac- 
ed for combed broadcloths in the 
144x76s construction at 18%c, late 
April forward at the rate of 10 per 
cent weekly. A large number of 
shirting eonverters have come in for 
the two by one construction, taking 
the different qualities at 24%c and 
up fo 30e. Somewhat. less has been 
done on 128x68s, sold at 15%c to 17c. 

Sheeting sales showed that for 36- 
inch, 5.00 yard, 6% net. was paid, but 
there were reports of hardening to 
one-quarter. The 4.70 yard had sold 
at 65 net. and these were being 
anoted at three-quarters by several. 
There had been some business at 44x 
40, 6.145 yard at 5%, net, and in the 
40 squares count at even money: 31- 
inch, 5.00 yvard at 5%, net: 37-inch, 
48 squares, 400 vard sold at 8, net; 
36-inch, 64x68, 3.50 vard sold at 9%, 
net: and 10%, net, paid for the 40- 
inch, 64x68, 315 vard: 40-inch, 2.85 
vard spot and nearby scarce and 
considered nominally at 14% to one- 
quarter. with later contract at 10, 
net: 40-inch, 3.75 yard at 8, net, for 
snot. and seven-eighths for contract: 
0-inch. 4.25 vard at 7, nef. for spot, 


and one-eighth less for contract. 

In the fine goods section there has 
been a moderate amount of cover- 
ing up to and into September on a 
variety of curtaining constructions 
in plain, dobby and jacquard weaves. 
The general situation continues to 
he bothered by the inability of buy- 
ers to find prompt deliveries on 
dress goods and broadcloths. Con- 
verters find they cannot handle all 
of the hurried business which is 
coming to them. 

During the week early March 90x 
60s carded broadcloths sold at 
with bids out for spots at 105%c, and 
none being found. April-June are 
held for 10e in several quarters, the 
late deliveries not interesting buy- 
ers. The limited quantity of spot 
100x60s which were offered first 
hand were cleaned up. 

Demand for broadcloths and warp 
sateens for spot and nearby 90x6/) 
keeps up, with as yet no indication 
that the tightness of the supply situ- 
ation is approaching relief. There 
were additional bids of 10% for ac- 
tual spots. March sold at 10%. One 
or’ two reports were heard of April 
May goods selling at 10 cents, bul 
generally these months are well sold, 
and most centers want higher than 
even money for any April goods at 
ell. June contract sold at 9%. 

In the Fail River print cloth mar- 
ket total sales for the week were es- 
timated at 100,000 pieces. A feature 
of the market, was that very little 
goods of staple styles were available 
for imamediate delivery. Mills are 
well sold up in print cloth construc- 
tion for a number of weeks yet, with 
36-inch construction prominent in 
this respect. 

Broadcleths have been in good de- 
mand with the market well sold for 
the next five to six weeks, with some 
of the best makes sold through April 
and May. A check-up of the market 
finds standards constructions of 
print cloth constructions have been 
quite urgently sought, anda fair 
husiness has been put through .in 
this category at prices ranging .as 
high as 40 cents per pound. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 55 
Gray g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 7% 
Gray zoods, 30-in., 68x72s.. 71% 
Gray, goods, 39-in., 80x#0s. 10 
Krown sheetings, 3-yard... 10 
Brown sh't’gs, 4-yd., 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand. ... {1 
174%2a19% 
14% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., ... 9 
Dress ginghams .......... 12%al6% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket continued generally quiet here 
during the week. The bulk of the 
sales covered lots of from 5,000 to 
15,000 pounds, most of which were 
wanted for prompt delivery. There 
were some inquiries covering larg- 
er jots for future business, bul few 
of them resulted in actual business. 
The 


price lisl was generally un- 
changed. Spinners continued firm 
on their atliitude, but buyers were 


unwilling to meet their prices and 
most offers were considerably under 
spinners asking prices. 

Reports from Gaston county dur- 
ing the week stated that sa'es of 
combed yarns in the past two weeks 
were very large and for last week 
exceeded any week's business in the 
past three years. The combed yarn 


mills are generally reported well 
sold up for the next ten weeks. 
Prices were advanced as sales in- 
creased. 


The firm attitude of the spinners 
was supported by the strong cotton 
markets during the week. Prices for 
cotfon mn the South are still consid- 
erably higher than those quoted in 
the larger cotton markets and spin- 
ners reported increasing difficulty 
in getting white cotton except at a 
ery substantial premium over New 
York prices. 

The following quot: itiags are from 
this market are lower than spinners 
prices. 

Southern Two-ply Warps. 


8s 25 
10s 25% 
12s 26% 
_28 
20s 29 
248 = 
33 
“Ne 86 
1s 
ex 

Southern Two-ply Skeins 

8s 26 
10s 25% 
12s _26 
16s _28 
20s 29 
24s 31% 
26s 2 33 
30s 4 35 
36s 42 
40s 4% 
Ws 
Tineed Carpet 3 and 4ply.____.20 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply 24 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 
12s 26 
16s 
°0s _29 
24s 
36 
46 
Southern Single Skeins 

fis 24% 

8s 
10s 26 
12s 
14s 28 
16s 2914 


20s . 29 
22s 31 
24s 32 
26s 33 
Southern Frame Cones. 

10s | 25 
12s 25 
26 
16s 26% 
18s 27 
20s 27% 
22s .28 
24s 29 
26s 30 
28s 31 
30s 31 
30s* 31% 
40s 43 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

Two-ply. 
16s 40 
20s . 41 
30s 49 
40s 53 
50s 59 
60s 67 
70s 79 
80s 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
12s 35 
14s 36 
16s 7 
18s 38 
20s 39 
22s 40% 
248. 42 
28s . 44 
30s 46 
46 
24s 48 
49 
88s 53 
40s 54 
50s 61 
60s 66 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 
The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Spinners Association says: 
Tradinz in varn from various 
sources for the past week has been 
irregular and intermittent. Con- 
sumers are unwilling to anticipate 
their needs and are confining their 
purchases to fill in orders by hand- 
to-mouth buying. There is a gener- 
al opposition on the part of buyers 
to prevailing prices and a strong en- 
deavor to refrain from purchases 
until their ideas of values are met. 
The consuming public anpears to 
be influenced by the size of the cot- 
ton crop rather than by the price 
spinners are forced to pay for good, 
clean. white cotton, nor do they seem 
fo realize that hased on today’s New 
York spot middling quotations, yarn 
levels are below replacement value. 
Mills in Gaston county report the 


highest volume of combed varn sales 


last week than for the same period 
of time for the last several vears. 
They also report a _ considerable 
volume of sales of carded yarn. 

Spinners are confining their ovre- 
ration solely to orders and prices 
are held firm at an advance over 
market quotations. 
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NEW YORK 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cut In., 


MODEL J 


Cute &% in. Letters 


¢ Lines—Any Length {105 Beekman St. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


% in., 
1¥% in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINDS SENT ON TRIAL 
FRBIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Bradley 
1% In., and Ol! Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Sampler 
and ces 


New York 


ve 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, 
RING. 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


Preserve the SPINNING 
The greatest improvement en- 


nt of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


“National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMISSION 


Bronch Offices 
Philadelphia 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Boston 
Baltimore 


‘COLORED COTTON YARNS | 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur | 
} colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black: and white | 
twists, -etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


lL. Le k t. 
R A C O with 
\ production. 


Painting 


High Street 


Time saved when paint- 


ing. 
This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 
Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


——— 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Works and Office 


= 
N 
a = 7 
Oy 
4 
St. Louis 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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Want Department 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, March 3, 1927. 


For Sale For Sale 
{ pair of Howe automatic cloth Beam Warp Dyeing Machine 
room scales, 30” dial registering complete 
500 pounds by pounds with 700 Four-burner 46” Gas Singer 
pounds capacity tare beam. Ad- with Frilling Folder 
dress E. H. H. care Southern Tex- Gas Generating Machine 
tile Bulietin. Sixty-foot Clip Tenter and 


Winder (Textile Fin. Mch. Co.) 
Wet Finishing Range, two 
compartment, washing box 
water mangle, starch 
mangle. 
i Hydraulic Baling Press with 
pump 
Also large assortment electric 
motors, shafting, pulleys, and 
hangers. Equipment practically 
new. Address L. G. M., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Pick Counters Wanted 
Want 600 second hand pick count- 


ers for looms. Must be in good 
conditions. Address “Pick Count- 
ers” care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


60 pages of vital business facts and 


prospects « WELL PUMPS 
5.000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- We do the engineering, and have 
ers in the world, thru information ob- had 32 years experience solving water 
tained by actual door-to-door ee problems satisfactorily for textile 
rite for your FREE mills 


pox ch. SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Branches ip principal citi Uv. &. Richmond, Va. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 


Thomas Grate Bars 
“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quil» satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is »rima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlauta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN | 


OEBNEBRAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM ,. MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS _HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


Nickel Plated 


GREIST 


Plain O Free Send us I We will 
Coppered s a sample R quote 
O from O 


or EK you 
Rust Proof M burrs p drawing ~ Prices 


Southern Representative: 


James McCabe 
Box 573, Greenville, S: C. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subseqvent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Dallas, Texas, 
2016 N. Lamar St., 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C., 
P. O. Box 336, 
Phone 7104 
W. W. Greer 
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Thursday, March 3, 1927. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ rameging | we send the applicant notices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would prefer job where card room is in 
very bad condition. 28 years old, mar- 
ried and have family. A-l references 
as to character and ability. No. 5120. 


WANT position as overseer wets. Ex- 
perienced and can furnish the best of 
references. No. 6121. 


WANT position as master 25 
years experience in cotton mill shops. 
Can handle steam, water and electric 
drives and welding. Can give good 
references. No. 6122. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of satieben. 
or second-hand in large mill. 15 years 
experience in mill and 8&8 years as sec- 
ond-hand and overseer. Can give good 
references. No. 6123. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or of carding. Long experi- 
ence. Good references. No. 0124. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
in small mill, or second-hand in large 
mill. Good references. No. S1s6. 


WANT position as overseer aoe. 7 
years experience as overseer of spin- 
ning; good experience in carding. I. C. 
S. graduate. Can change on short 
notice. No. §126. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or carding or spinning. Ex- 
perienced. Can furnish good references. 
No. 6127. 


WANT position as superintendent of cot- 
ton, carding, spinning and weaving. 
Have both practical and technical 
knewledge of cotton manufacturing. 
Now in charge of carding and spinning, 
and wish to change only for a better 
position. Can furnish good references 
as to character and qualifications. No. 
5128. 


WANT position as chief engineer or 
master mechanic. Several years experi- 
ence on both steam and electric power. 
Can handle machine shop in first class 
manner. Best of references. No. 5129. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning or superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 6130. 


WANT position as overseer of weastiiee. 
No record, but ability to make one. Now 
employed as second hand. 32 years of 
age, married and have family. Refer- 
ence as to character. No. 6131. 


WANT position as overseer or 
large second hand job. Now running 
spinning at night but want day job. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5132. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or plain weave mill. Would prefer 
a mill that is run down and needs 
bringing up. Good references. No. 6188. 


WANT position as overseer carding, aie. 
ning, spooling, winding, warping and 
twisting. I. C. 8S. graduate. 13 years 
experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. 38 years of age. Best 
of referencs. No. 6134 


WANT position as overseer iain or 
would accept carding and spinning at 
night. Overseer for 13 years. Experi- 
enced on combers and double carding. 
Can furnish good references. No. S188. 


WANT position as master dancin 12 
years experience in steam, water and 
electric power, shop work, welding and 
ice making. Married. 35 years of age. 
Good references. No. 5 


WANT position as 
er, or spinner, or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Best of references. No. 
5137. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
Sluall or medium yarn mill, or as over- 
seer carding and spinning im large muil. 
Len years experience as overseer card- 
ing and spinning on all kinds of cowr- 
ea novelties and weaving yarn; aiso 
Knitting yarns. Want place that pays 
at least $36.00 per week. 31 years vf 
age, married and have family. Can 
lurnish good references as to my ex- 
perience and ability. No. 5138. 

WANT position as weave room overseer; 

either plain or fancy weave room. Sev- 

eral years experience on plain and 
fancy weaves, leno box weaves, and 

_ Silk filled _weaves. No. 5139. 


WANT position as overseer of continue or 
spinning, or both carding and spinning. 
Now employed but wish to make a 
change. the best of refer- 
ences. No. 51 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in cotton mill shops; 
6 years in contract shop. Reasonable 
_ Salary. _ No. 141. 

WANT position as Could 
change on thirty days notice. Good 
_ refere ences. No. 6142. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 12 
years experience. 
Single and strictly sober. 
= as foreman. A-l references. No. 
» 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling and warping in some 
mill east of Mississippi River. Can run 
any job on Draper looms, 2-3-3-4-5-6 
harness goods. Strictly sober. IL C. S. 
student and hustler for production and 
low seconds. Good references. No. 
5144. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Have had long experience in card- 
ing and spinning and am confident can 
run a mill and make money. Have a 
good textile education. and have made a 
sucessful overseer. Reliable and strictly 
sober. No. 5146. 


WANT position as roller coverer Per beit 
man. 22 years experience. 34 years of 
age, married, strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish good references and can 
change at once. No. 5146. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Would con- 
sider position as overseer of weaving 
mill. Good references. No. 
5147. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy: overseer of spinning, 
medium numbers: or overseer of card- 
ing, medium numbers, white. 
references. No. 5148. 


WANT position as overseer of we atta: 
or clothroom. 20 years practical ex- 
perience. Graduate of I. C. 8S. 35 years 
of age and married. Now employed as 
overseer, but desire better position. 

yood references. No. 5149 


WANT position as overseer nesting 
5 years experience and can furnish the 
best of references. No. 6150 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perience not confined to any one or two 
departments, as is usually the case, 
but prior to promotion to superinten- 
dent’s position. was successfully and 
successively overseer of carding, and of 
spinning and weaving. Good references. 
No. 6151. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Can 
handle steam or electric plant. 42 years 
of age and have family. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6152 


WANT position as cotton grader. Can 
furnish good references. No. 5153. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
day or night jobs, at $30.00 or more per 
week. 34 years of age. 10 years ex- 
perience in carding, and can guarantee 
quality and quantity. No. 5154. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 
Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.” 

And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN- TWIST” 
BRAND 


possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 
than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 


“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHI 


Incorporated 1885 


Greenville, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtuckel, RI. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnsuon Co. 
Carrier Kngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. 1. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Aipone— 
The Roessier & Hassiacher Chemicai 
Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. HE. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex-Watson Corp. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex-Watson Corp. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
rT. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee] Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (Al! Steel)— 
T. <. Bntwistle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Rolier)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire. Spencer Steel Co. 
Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicago Belting Co 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Philadelphia Belting Co 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt 
Charles. Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knieht Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & 
Co, 
Bleaching Materlals— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J B. Ford Co. 
WMWationa! & Chemica! Co. 


Hasslacher Chemical 


Company 

— Sons, inc. 
Chemical Products Co. 
& LO. 

c-obbin Holderse— 

Fournier & Lemoine 

Sobbins and Spoois— 
American Bobbins Co. 

Vavid Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerol— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Brooms— 

Pioneer Broom Co. 

Bushings (Bronze)— 

Moccasin Bushing Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W: Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Caiender Roll Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co 
Castings (Special Analysis)— 
Schriver Iron Works 
Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Compan, 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing ( 
Chemicals— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakite Products. Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, . Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Afllis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


‘Conduit Fittings— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
Svuveyv Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
Wilam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Controtiers, Electric— 
Cutler-mammer Mfg. Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Arkansas Cotton Growerer'’s Co-opera- 
tive Association. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press €Co., Ine. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co 

Cranes— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
I'niversal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary !>rinking Fountain Co 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Companvr 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfe. Co 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
(Centrifugal)— 
oy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Workse— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
General Plectric Co. 
Wetinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tink-Rett 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Charles bond Company 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mig. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Bilectric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
bourne, Scrymeser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. hilpstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Wvwuolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Finishing Machinery— 
——sBee Dyeing, rying, Bieaching and 
Finishing 
Flat Wall Paint— 
Kk. l. du Pont de Nemours & Cu.. ine 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paigh, Co-. 
Woeds, T. B. Sons Co. 
Fioor Stands— 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Cu 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 
Fiyers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co 
-See Clutches 
F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons ('c 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co 
Gearing (Silent Fliexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Gtars (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Grate Bars— 
Scriver Iron Works (McNaughton) 
Thomas Grate Bar (Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Greases— 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Rolis— 
ston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Fiand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Ge, 
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High Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
he J. H. Williams Co 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controllers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co 
Hydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.,.The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom Reede— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 


Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enameil— 

E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis 4 Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishine Machinery Co. 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Nickel Corporation. 

Metal Paint— 

EE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Kiectric Co. 
Westinghouse LMiectric & Mig. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg 

Textile Mill Supply So. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Mill White— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Roll Grinderse— 

llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
N. Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Siggers & Siggers ; 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's. T-. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.., 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rex-Watson Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 
Rond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Pumps— 

Backmer Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Inc. 


Press Co.. Inc. 


lnc. 


Inc. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reelis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Coa. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machinese— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine By 


Loom Worke 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & So 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Rotis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
——See Drinking Fountains 
Scales— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Ete. ...... 
——-See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & Co., In 
Wood's Sons Co. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper 
Hopedale M 


inc. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams, Co., The 

Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Cu 
Asiam, Inc. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
BE. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Slasher Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Softeners (Cotton)— 

Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Cuw., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & WHasslacher 
Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical! Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Oo. 
Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co. In: 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shones 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Chemica. 


Hassiacher Chemica! 


Chemica 


3 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 


David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dastwood, Benj. Co 
Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Squeeze Rolis— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Jorn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stripper Cards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Machines— 

lauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons “o. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Tanke— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co 
Taylor Instrument Co.s 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc 
Henry L. Scott & Co 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile DOryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speclaltties— 
H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 

Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co 
Tavior Instrument Co.s 

Top Beams— 

Frank Mossbere Corp 

Top Rolls For Soinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 

Trademarkina Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Beits— 
Charies Lond Company. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
ne & Bros 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Si ps 
Whitinsville Stinning Ring “o. 
Twisting Mac*:\inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Verrow Machine Co. 
‘/entilating Apparatus— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa. «s-Cramer Co 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman 
Fans— 
. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Know'es Loom Work. 
Draper Corporation. P 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation 
Hart Products Corp 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Warp Sizing— 
Rorne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfe. Co 
R. lt. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Fastwood, Benj. Co. 
Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co., 


Ine 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex-Watson Corn 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 


Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine 


W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarnse— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 

Dixie Mercerizinge Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized) 

Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Works. 


LSTEEL 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 


Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Inc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gibson Supply Co.,. Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manutacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Increased 


Increased 


Production-- 


Quality-- 1 2H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to reels. 


Driver 1100 r. p. m.; Driven 203 r. p.m., 13 inch centers 


Many cotton mills are enjoying increas- 
ed production and better yarns through 
the use of Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
Their sustained efficiency of 98.69% and 
the dependable Rocker-Joint action 
makes this possible. 


Adaptability to short centers makes 


sible and makes a neat. clean mill. By 
eliminating unsightly and inefficient line 
shafts and belting, lighting conditions 
are materially improved. 


Let. a Morse Transmission Engineer 
show you how Morse Drives can serve 


convenient spacing of machinery pos- you. Address the nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. S. Louis. Mo 
Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. Winnip «. Man 


OST 13204 


tarch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 


47 Farnsworth Street Woodside 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, 


Starch 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unitep Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. _ Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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MORSE DRIVES 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, March 8, 1927. 


The fact that— 


leading manufacturers of Rayon 
and Celanese Yarns and fabrics on 
two continents— 


use and recommend 


THE JOHNSON 
| W ARP-SIZING MACHINE 


should lead you to investigate its 
advantages 


Send for circular 
Ask for demonstration 


10 Ramapo Ave. Machine British R 
Paterson, N. J. Sh Representative : 


| Textile Accessories, Limited 
| Manchester, England 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 
1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 


Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Dye or Starch Kettles 
Cast Iron Mixing Kettles 


Any Size Required . 
Cast with 54 inch thick walls, 34 inch thick bottom. Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


_ Special quick opening outlet valves. Clockwise and counter clockwise 7 
agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


E.M.TERRYBERRY, Southern A G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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